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CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND GREAT-GERMANY 


SINCE the problem of the German minority-in Czechoslovakia was 
last dealt with in these pages’ developments of overwhelming 
importance in Austria, not limited in their effect to Czechoslovakia 
have taken place. As has been pointed out in the House of 
Commons :* 


“ This mastery of Vienna gives to Nazi Germany military and 
economic control of the whole of the communications of South- 


Eastern Europe, by road, by river, and by rail. . . . 
“‘ Czechoslovakia is at this moment isolated, both in the 


economic and in the military sense. Her trade outlet through 
Hamburg, which is based upon the Peace Treaty, can, of course, 
be closed at any moment. Now her communications by rail and 
river to the South, and after the South to the South-East, are 
liable to be severed at any moment. Her trade may be subjected 
to tolls of a destructive character, of an absolutely strangling 
character. Here is a country which was once the greatest manu- 
facturing area in the old Austro-Hungarian Empire. . . . She may 
be cut off at once from the sources of her raw material in Yugo- 
slavia and from the natural markets which she has established 
there. The economic life of this small State may be very largely 
strangled as a result of the act of violence which was perpetrated 
last Friday night. A wedge has been driven into the heart of 
what is called the Little Entente.” 


* * * 


In his speech on February 20, 1938, Herr Hitler reminded 
the Reichstag that ‘‘ over ten million Germans live in two of the 
States adjoining our frontiers.” The Germany of to-day, he 
dded, would look after the interests of the German Reich, to 
which belonged “ the protection of those fellow-Germans who live 
beyond our frontiers and are unable to ensure for themselves the 
right to a general freedom, personal, political, and ideological.”’ 
This declaration was answered in Czechoslovakia on March 4 when 
the Prime Minister, Dr. Hodza, stated that any claim to protection 
in regard to the Germans of Czechoslovakia formulated in this sense 
“would mean interference in the internal affairs of our State.” 
“Tf,” he continued, “the remarks of the Reich Chancellor were 
meant as an attempt to intervene in our internal affairs—an attempt 
incompatible with the principle of recognition of the sovereignty of 
other States—the Czechoslovak Government would greatly deplore 


{1} See “‘ The German Minority in Czechoslovakia ’’ in the Bulletin of March 15 
1937, Vol. XIII, No. 18. 
(2) By Mr. Winston Churchill on March 14. See also Map in last Bulletin. 
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the fact,” and “. . . therefore leaves no one in any doubt that the 
people of this country will defend all the attributes of its indepen- 
dence as a State with all the forces at their command should those 
attributes be infringed.”’ 

One week later this question was posed again in a peremptory 
form. On March 11 German troops crossed the Austrian bouder 
and on March 13 the incorporation of Austria in the Reich was 
proclaimed. Two-thirds of the ten million Germans mentioned by 
Herr Hitler on February 20 had become over-night citizens of 
Great-Germany. What was to be the fate of the other third ? 
The French Government on March 14 repeated in the most categori- 
cal terms the assurances given in the foreign affairs debate on 
February 27 that France would honour her engagements to Czecho- 
slovakia under the Treaties of January 25, 1924, and October 16, 
1925. 
On March 15 the Soviet Government also gave assurances under 
the Czech-Soviet Mutual Assistance Pact of May 16, 1935, subject 
to the fulfilment of the necessary condition, set out in the Protocol 
of Signature (para. 2), that France also afforded assistance to the 
victim of aggression. 

Meanwhile, on March 11, Field-Marshal Goring had given “a 
general assurance to the Czech Minister in Berlin—an assurance 
which he expressly renewed later on behalf of Herr Hitler—that 
it would be the earnest endeavour of the German Government to 
improve German-Czech relations. In particular, on March 12 
Field-Marshal Géring informed the Czech Minister that German 
troops marching into Austria had received the strictest orders to 
keep at least fifteen kilometres from the Czech frontier.* On 
March 16 Lord Halifax stated that ‘‘ when I learned of those 
assurances I at once took steps to convey to the German Government 
that his Majesty’s Government took note of them and would be 
glad of the German Government’s permission to communicate them 
to Parliament. . . . By these assurances, solemnly given and more 
than once repeated, we naturally expect the German Government 
to abide. And if indeed they desire to see European peace main- 
tained, as I earnestly hope they do, there is no quarter of Europe 
in which it is more vital that undertakings should be scrupulously 
respected.””’ 

In the United Kingdom the long-awaited debate on foreign 
policy of the Government took place on Thursday, March 24. 
The Prime Minister, while refusing to give a prior pledge to 
Czechoslovakia, for reasons which he explained,’ recalled a passage 
from Mr. Eden’s speech at Leamington on November 20, 1936, in 
which the former Foreign Secretary had said: ‘In addition our 
armaments may be used in bringing help to a victim of aggression 





(1) Lord Halifax in the House of Lords, March 14, 1938. Hansard, Col. 52. 
(2) Hansard, House of Lords, Col. 182. 
(3) See special note on p. 13. 
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in any case where in our judgment it would be proper under the 
provisions of the Covenant to do so.”” He also added the warning 
that ‘‘ where peace and war are concerned legal obligations are not 
alone involved and if war broke out it would be unlikely to be con- 
fined to those who have assumed such obligations. . . . It would be 
well within the bounds of probability that other countries, besides 
those which were parties to the original dispute, would almost 
immediately become involved. This is especially true in the case 
of two countries—Great Britain and France. . . .” 

Turning to general principles, Mr. Chamberlain maintained that 
a peaceful settlement, to be enduring, must be based on justice, and 
asserted that the Government would continue ‘‘ whether by way of 
the League or by direct diplomatic effort, to exert all their influence 
on the side of bringing to peaceful and orderly solutions any issue 
liable to interrupt friendly relations between nations.’’ So far as 
Czechoslovakia was concerned the German Government’s definite 
assurances had been noted, as were also “‘ the practical steps ’’ being 
taken by the Czechoslovak Government ‘to meet the reasonable 
wishes of the German minority.” “ For their part, his Majesty’s 
Government,”’ he declared, “ will at all times be ready to render 
any help in their power, by whatever means might seem appropriate, 
towards the solution of questions likely to cause difficulty between 
the German and Czechoslovak Governments.” 

* * * 


In any attempt to survey briefly the problem of relations 
between Czechoslovakia and Great-Germany it is necessary to delve 
back into the Middle Ages and even beyond.« However new fangled 
the name Czechoslovakia may seem, it should not be forgotten that 
Bohemia was for nearly five centuries (1068-1526) an independent 
kingdom, and that two Kings of Bohemia were Holy Roman 
Emperors—Charles IV, who created Bohemia one of the seven 
electorates of the Empire, and WencelasIV. The Czechs, Moravians, 
and Slovaks settled in the territories which they now occupy during 
the Slav invasions of the fifth and sixth centuries. 

At the end of the tenth century, however, the Slovaks were 
conquered by the Magyars ; their country remained under Magyar 
domination for nine centuries. After successfully resisting Austrian 
interference during the religious wars of the fifteenth century, in 
1526 the crowns of Bohemia and of Hungary were united in the 
person of the Habsburg Emperor, Ferdinand I. From that time 
began a process of centralization which culminated in the revolution 
of 1618 and the defeat of the Czechs by the Austrians at the Battle 
of the White Mountain in 1620. Henceforth Bohemia was deprived 
of all real political independence under Austrian rule, while the 
Slovaks were subjected to the oppression of their Hungarian over- 
lords, _A Czech nationalist movement, led mainly by intellectuals, 
began in the early part of the nineteenth century, and in spite of the 
failure of its hopes at the time of the 1848 revolution persisted in 
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its demands for independence on the basis of a personal union under 
the Habsburg Emperor. These demands were rejected, and under 
the leadership of Masaryk and President Benes the independence 
of the Czechs and Slovaks was proclaimed in Prague on October 28, 
1918. 
Czechoslovakia, therefore, is no new State, but is, like-Peland, 
the re-emergence to an independent status of a former kingdom after 
centuries of partition and subjection to alien rule. 
* * * 


When the Allied and Associated Powers at the Peace Conference 
came to draw the frontiers of the new State they were faced with 
the necessity of reconciling two factors: the principle of self-deter- 
mination, with the necessity of giving Czechoslovakia defensible 
strategic frontiers. The natural strategic frontier with Germany 
lay along the three mountain ranges—the Sudetengebirge, the 
Erzgebirge, and the Bohmerwald—separating Bohemia from Silesia, 
Saxony, and ‘Bavaria—in short, along the old frontier between 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. In adopting this frontier the 
Conference’s decision was based on two considerations, the first 
strategic, and the second the fact that while this frontier left a 
German-speaking minority of 3} millions within the new State, the 

, members of this minority had been before the War citizens of 

*\ Austria-Hungary and not of the German Reich, and had in any 
case inhabited their territory for at least two centuries and had 
never in history formed a separate political or economic whole. 
As it was manifestly impossible for geographical reasons (except in 
the south-west) to apply the principle of self-determination in favour 
of their union with the new Austria, it was decided’ to maintain the 
old natural and strategic frontiers and assure the protection of the 

\ ay minorities by securing the signature by Czechoslovakia of a 
Treaty for the protection of minorities on September 10, 1919. 

This guaranteed full and complete protection of life and liberty 
to all inhabitants of Czechoslovakia without distinction of birth, 
nationality, language, race, or religion. It declared all Czechoslovak 
‘nationals equal before the law, and recognized the right of all 
‘minorities to establish, manage, and control at their own expense 
schools, etc., with the right to use their own language ; it provided 

for the establishment of State schools and public instruction in the 
| mother-tongue for linguistic minorities. Such minorities were 
/ assured an equitable share in the enjoyment and application of the 
/ sums which might be provided out of public funds under the State, 
' municipal, or other budgets for educational, religious, or charitable 





It has been the complaint of the minorities that as a result of 
interpretation and by the action of officials these comprehensive 

(1) In a Memorandum submitted to the Peace Conference on May 20, 1919, 
Dr. Benes wrote that the intention of the Government was “‘ to make of the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic a sort of Switzerland, taking into consideration, of course, the 
special conditions in Bohemia.” 
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guarantees have never fully been executed. For example, the Language 
Law of February 29, 1920, interpreting the Treaty, provided that a 
minority must represent 20 per cent. of the population of a juridical 
district before it might use its own language in dealings with local - 
officials or in the courts. This provision excluded, for instance, the 
40,000 German inhabitants of Prague who failed to attain the 
requisite minimum percentage. In the matter of education 40 for 
elementary schools and 400 for upper-elementary schools were fixed 
as the minimum numbers of children for whom the State was 
prepared to establish minority schools. Apart from the grievance 
of the minorities that they failed to secure their fair share of State 
posts, there was the further complaint that Czech officials were 
appointed to posts in minority districts, while officials who were 
members of minorities were posted in Czech districts. Other 
grievances included alleged discrimination in the matter of State 
contracts, unemployment relief, social welfare and education 
appropriations. 

The frontiers of the new State left within its borders a total 
population now estimated at over fifteen millions, of which (1930 
census figures) 3,231,688 were Germans (now approximately 3} 
millions), 691,923 Magyars, 549,169 Ruthenians, and 81,737 Poles, 
as compared with 7,447,000 Czechs and 2,309,000 Slovaks. While 
the Magyar, Polish, and Ruthenian minorities were comparatively 
concentrated respectively in Slovakia and Ruthenia adjacent to the 
Hungarian frontier, in Teschen and in Ruthenia (extending into 
the north-western corner of Slovakia), the geographical distribution 
of the German minority and the variations in its density provided 
a problem of great complexity. (For details see accompanying 
map.) It would:appear in the view of the Government to make 
it impracticable to grant complete autonomy to the German areas, 
as this would leave 730,000 German-speaking inhabitants in Czecho- 
slovak areas and 380,000 Czechs in German-speaking areas. The 
same argument is applied a fortiori to any proposal for the re- 
drawing of the frontiers. A further consideration which arises in 
this connection is the distribution of industry. With the exception 
of an area drawn to include Prague and Pilsen, and another including 
the town and country to the north of Brno, industry is to all intents 
and purposes situated in the German-speaking districts of Northern 
Bohemia, Northern Moravia, and Silesia." 

(1) £.g., of black coal 70 per cent. is mined at Ostrava (though there are small 
deposits near Prague and Pilsen) ; of lignite 90 per cent. is in N.W. Bohemia (near 
Brix (Most) and Karlsbad-Eger); on the other hand, Czechoslovakia’s iron ore 
which supplies 50 per cent. of her requirements is found in the area Pilsen-Prague 
and near Kosice in Slovakia ; while the iron and steel industry is divided between 
Pilsen, Prague, Ostrava, Olmutz and Brno; the Skoda armament works with its 
large export capacity is situated primarily at Pilsen, although the process of removing 
parts of it gradually to other less vulnerable centres has begun; the chemical 
industry, however, is concentrated principally at Aussig in N.W. Bohemia and 
the manufacture of textiles is shared between the German-s ing districts along 
the N.E. frontier from Reichenberg to Ostrava, and Brno, a and Bratislava. 
Finally the glassware, porcelain and a number of other smaller industries are 


situated principally in the German districts of N. Bohemia, the Bata boot and 
shoe factory at Zlin being an important exception. 
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It is not proposed to recapitulate here the history of the 
German minority question during the last five years, the relations 
between the Government and the German parties,’ the repercussions 
of the coming to power of National-Socialism in Germany, or the 
development of the Sudetendeutsche Partei under the leadership of 
Herr Henlein—all these matters were dealt with in the article 
referred to at the outset. Suffice it to say that by the autumn of 
1936 matters had come to a head, and President Benes had decided 
to grasp the nettle. In a statesmanlike speech delivered: on 
August 19 at Liberec (Reichenberg) during the course of a tour of 
the German-speaking districts, he faced facts frankly. Nationality 
questions, he declared, were a matter of domestic concern. The 
German problem could be solved by co-operation between Germans 
and Czechs and loyal discussion without pressure or threats. A 
process of gradual and steady evolution was required. No ready- 
made formula could be applied, and he rejected “‘ autonomy or 
federative tendencies, which spring from the application of Fascist 
principles, from totalitarian, or Communist principles.’’ ‘‘We 
stand,” he stated, ‘‘ for the principle of reasonable decentralization 
combined with an expedient economic and administrative 
regionalism.” 

He went on to admit frankly that mistakes had been made, 
particularly in the economic sphere, which had given rise to justifi- 
able German complaints, but he undertook to see that they were 
not repeated. In the matter of appointments to State posts he 
pointed out that confidence was an essential condition and added, 
“It is comprehensible that a democratic State does not wish to 
entrust its administration to officials who profess Fascist, totalitarian, 
or Communist principles.”’ 

Already by July, 1936, with the exception of the Sudetendeutsche 
Partet, all the German parties (so-called Activist) were represented 
in the Cabinet, and in the Winter conversations opened between 
their representatives and the Government. On December 18 the 
Government’s views on the German problem were summarized by 
the Minister of Justice as follows : While there could be no partition | 
of the historic kingdom of Bohemia, the Government had no’ 
intention of trying to assimilate the German minority. Territorial 
autonomy for the German-speaking part of Bohemia was impossible, 
as it would mean the disintegration of the State. The German- 
speaking areas had never in history formed a separate political or 
economic whole. The share of the German-speaking minority in 
State and local administrative offices would gradually be brought 
to correspond with the numerical strength of the German population. * 





; (1) J.e., The German Social Democrat, Agrarian, and Christian Social! Parties: 
Up to 1926 all these Parties were in opposition. But from 1926 to 1929 the Socia 
Democrats and Clericals, from 1932 onwards the Social Democrats and the Agrarians: 
and from July, 1936, all three Parties were represented in the Government. 

(2) According to the 1930 Census the German percentage of the total population 
was 22.53, while the percentage of State posts held by members of the German- 
speaking minority was 16.5. The SdP. claimed a further 31,000 posts. 
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, The German problem was a domestic problem of the State. An 


4- appeal was also made to Herr Henlein to collaborate with other 


German parties and the Government in an attempt to solve the 
problem. 

At the end of January, 1937, the proposals of the Activist 
parties were presented to the Government in a Memorandum. 
Five of their seven demands were accepted by the Government and 
embodied in an Agreement dated February 18, 1937. 

This promised fair treatment to the German-speaking areas in 
the matter of subsidies for public works, employment, social welfare, 
and public health. In regard to posts in the State services members 
of minorities were to be appointed in an equitable proportion in 
relation to their percentage of the total population of the State. 
Unconditional loyalty to the State was regarded as a conditio sine 
gua non for all such appointments, and a knowledge of the official 
language was also required. An extension of the use of German 
was agreed upon to cover official correspondence with communes 
in which the overwhelming majority of the inhabitants spoke a 
language different from the official language. 

This agreement was rejected by the SdP. as hopelessly inade- 
quate, and Herr Henlein repeated on February 28, 1937, his demand 
for autonomy (which he described as vélkische—a rather vague 
term which might mean either cultural or racial) and declared his 
intention of asking for a general election.* 

It was clear that while the Agreement of February 18 represented 
an important advance towards a settlement of the German problem, 
much would depend on the manner in which and rapidity with 
which its provisions were or could be executed. 

It was equally clear that the rectification in the proportion of 
State posts held by members of the minorities would be a gradual 
process unless there was to be a creation of new posts or dismissals 
of Czech officials on a large scale. In spite of repeated injunctions 
to officials by the President and the Prime Minister that the Agree- 
ment must be scrupulously fulfilled without avoidable delay there 
was in the autumn of 1937 widespread disappointment among the 
Activist parties at the meagre results obtained. On the one side, 
the application of the language criterion had excluded a number of 
candidates for posts, and doubts, possibly exaggerated although 
comprehensible, as to the loyalty of those who offered themselves 
for senior posts influenced officials to reject others. On the other 
side, there was in the SdP, according to the evidence, little real 
desire manifested to make an agreement, which had been denounced 
as inadequate, function properly ; pressure was brought to bear in 





(1) Subsequently the Party introduced into Parliament six bills providing for 
the only possible solution (in its view) of the German problem. The most important 
of these contained the proposal that the German minority should be recognized as 
a corporate personality (i.e., in effect that it should be organized on totalitarian 
lines) and should be represented by a ‘‘ Speaker’ elected by a Council composed 
of the German deputies of all Parties. 
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some cases on members of the Party to demand only and reject 
any but the more responsible posts. No encouragement was given 
to the improvement of knowledge of the Czech language as the 
essential criterion for appointment. Rather was it discouraged, as 
amounting almost to disloyalty to the German cause. 


Thus on one side and the other there were obstacles to the 
more rapid fulfilment of the February Agreement. The Government 
was accused of lack of energy in securing its application. The 
Prime Minister had appealed for twelve months during which he 
asked that judgment should be suspended on the results of the 
Agreement. At the expiry of this period, as a result of the efforts 
made by the Government, although the results were still limtied, 
statistics showed that distinct progress had been made and the 
Activists, though still disappointed, appeared to be more hopeful.’ 


In the meantime, the international situation had further 
deteriorated, with a consequent increase in the internal tension in 
Czechoslovakia. Events in Austria found the SdP. jubilant, and 
m a manifesto issued on March 16 Herr Henlein welcomed the 
‘ncorporation of Austria in Great-Germany, and called on Germans 
in Czechoslovakia “‘ to join the great political front of our people’s 
group.”’ It was also announced that the Party would admit new 
members until May 31, and in the intensive propaganda campaign 
which accompanied the appeal much play was made with the 
warning that the hands of the clock pointed to five minutes to 
twelve. On the same day the German Agrarian Party announced 
its decision to leave the Committee of the Activist Parties (i.e., the 
German Parties co-operating with the Government). On March 22 
their representative, Dr. Spina, resigned from the Cabinet, and the 
Party joined the SdP. The reason given for this move was that 
the Agreement of February 18, 1938 had produced little result. 
Their example was followed on March 24 by the German Clericals. 
On March 26 the German Social Democrats announced the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Czech, their representative in the Cabinet, but their 
intention not to join Herr-Henlein or to withdraw their support 
from the Government. 


Finally, on March 25 Herr Henlein, as the leader of what had 
now become the largest political party in the State, issued a demand 
lor new elections. He also made the significant statement that 
the Social Democrats could no longer be included in the German 
race group. These demands were repeated by Dr. Neuwirth in a 
speech at Liberec (Reichenberg) on March 27, when he demanded 
self-administration for the German districts and new elections. 
He also asserted the Party’s willingness to come to an understanding 
with Prague, and re-affirmed Herr Henlein’s declaration that the 








(1) Further, it may be noted that dissensions within the SdP had resulted in 
a secessionist movement and the formation of a new extremist (Nazi) party—the 
Deutsche Sozialisten. 
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Sudeten Germans respected the territorial integrity of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

On the following day Dr. Hodza, in a broadcast statement, 
declared that in spite of the exit of the Activists, the Government 
would continue in its attempt to reach an understanding with them. 
A new period of minority policy had to begin. But such a policy 
had to be based on the integrity of the State and the Constitution, 
and on the principle that neither Germans, Hungarians, Russians, 
nor Poles, and, of course, no Czechs or Slovaks must be denational- 
ized. The Government would in no circumstances yield to moral, 
economic, or political pressure. Finally, he announced that all the 
laws and decrees concerning the minorities would be embodied in 
4 comprehensive piece of legislation—in effect, in a Minorities 
statute. 

This speech was received by the representatives of the German, 
the Magyar, and Polish minorities with demands for the grant of 
autonomy,’ in which speakers of the Slovak Clerical Party joined, 
although they were careful to underline their loyalty to the State. 


* * * 


The fundamental problems remain much as it was in 1935, 
though tension has greatly increased. Of its two aspects, the 
internal is one of great complexity, which it will require not only 
statesmanship, but good-will, confidence, and mutual concession and 
co-operation to solve; but it has become increasingly clear that 
no lasting settlement of the German-Czech problem, whether on 
the basis of autonomy or any other which ingenuity can devise, is 
possible without the solution of the external problem.’ As far as 
can be seen this may be stated in very simple terms. It would 
appear that the only basis acceptable to Berlin, and in consequence 
to the Sudetendeutsche Partei, would be the adoption by the Govern- 
ment in Prague of a foreign policy not out of harmony with that 
of the Reich, that is to say, the abandonment by Czechoslovakia 
of the defensive agreements with France and the U.S.S.R. and the 
adoption of a policy in consonance with that of Berlin, or of an 
attitude of benevolent neutrality similar to that of Poland. It 
seems that in the eyes of the Prague Government the adoption of 
either of these policies would be incompatible with the maintenance 


of the status of Czechoslovakia as an independent State. 
S. A. H. 





(1) Under the existing laws minorities have in their hands the administration 
of all parishes, towns and districts where they form a majority of the population 


(z) Compare and contrast the settlement of the German-Polish minority 
problem by the Agreement of November 5, 1937 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S STATEMENT ON BRITISH 
FOREIGN POLICY ) 


OPENING the debate on foreign affairs in the Commons on March 24 
Mr. Chamberlain said he was going to speak of the Government’s 
‘“attitude’”’ and not their policy, because he could not imagine that 
any events would change the fundamental basis of British policy, 
‘‘ which is the maintenance and preservation of peace and the establish- 
ment of a sense of confidence that peace will, in fact, be maintained.”’ 

Peace was the greatest interest of the British Empire, but that 
did not mean that nothing would make them fight. Besides their 
treaty engagements, “‘ there are certain vital interests of this country,” 
he went on, “ for which, if they were menaced, we should fight—for 
the defence of British territories and the communications which are 
vital to our national existence. There are other cases, too, in which 
we might fight, if we were clear that either we must fight or else abandon, 
once and for all, the hope of averting the destruction of those things 
which we hold most dear—our liberty and the right to live our lives 
according to the standards which our national traditions and our 
national character have prescribed for us.” 

All the same they must try to preserve the things they considered 
essential without recourse to war, because they knew that in war there 
were no winners. Their problem was how to achieve the maintenance 
of peace in a world in which conditions were constantly changing, and 
in which, therefore, they must change their own methods to meet new 
situations. 

For a long time there had been a widespread belief in the League 
as an instrument for enforcing and maintaining peace, and some words 
of his had been taken to mean that the Government had changed their 
attitude towards it. ‘‘I do not deny,” he said, “ that my original 
belief in the League as an effective instrument for preserving peace 
has been profoundly shaken . . .,” but that did not arise from recent 
events. In June, 1936, he had referred to the failure of collective 
security to prevent or stop war, and had said that they must admit 
that they had tried to impose upon the League a task which was beyond 
its powers. 

He had not ceased to believe that the League might be revivified 
to serve as the instrument they needed, but that was not the position 
to-day, a fact which was now realized in many quarters which formerly 
did not share his view ; and he read a passage from the Daily Herald 
containing the words “ as a method of enforcing peace and restraining 
aggression the League, in practice, no longer exists.” He hoped, 
therefore, that the Opposition would agree with him that the best thing 
they could do for the League would be to nurse it back to health. 

It might be argued that for collective security it was not necessary 
to have the co-operation of all the 58 nations, provided they got that 
of enough powerful‘ones. As to this he would say, first, that such an 
arrangement did not really differ from the old alliances of pre-war 
days, which they thought they had abandoned for something better ; 
and secondly, that the value of such alliances must depend entirely on 
their strength and size, the military efficiency of the forces that could 
be mobilized, and their distribution in relation to the area in which 
they might have to be employed. 
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A conclusion from this was that if Great Britain was to make a 
substantial contribution towards the establishment of peace she must 
be strongly armed for defence and for counter-offence. As no one 
thought for a moment that their arms would be used for aggression 
he could not see any object in trying to make a distinction between 
armaments required for self-defence and those required for fulfilling 
international obligations. 

Further, the value of any guarantee they might give or any treaty 
obligation they might enter into must depend on their ability to 


implement them. 
* * * 


Turning to Austria, he had nothing to add to what he had already 
said ; but the consequences still remained ; there had been a profound 
disturbance of international confidence, and the problem now was how 
to find peaceful solutions for questions that continued to cause anxiety. 
If the problem of Czechoslovakia could be solved it would go far to 
re-establish stability over an area much wider than that immediately 
concerned. 

Mr. Chamberlain then reviewed Great Britain’s existing commit- 
ments; first of all, the defence of France and Belgium against un- 
provoked aggression, in accordance with the Locarno Treaty as re- 
affirmed on March 19, 1936. They had also obligations by treaty to 
Portugal, Iraq, and Egypt. There remained the cases arising out of 
the League Covenant when “ our armaments may be used in bringing 
help to a victim of aggression in any case where in our judgment it 
would be proper under the provisions of the Covenant to do so,” as 
Mr. Eden had said on November 20, 1936, when he had explained 
that he used the word “‘ may ”’ deliberately, since there was no automatic 
obligation to take military action. 

The Government stood by these declarations, and “I cannot but 
feel,’’ the Premier went on, “ that the course and development of any 
dispute, should such unhappily arise, would be greatly influenced by 
the knowledge that such action as it may be in the power of Great 
Britain to take will be determined by H.M. Government of the day in 
accordance with the principles laid down in the Covenant.”’ 

Should they go further, he asked, and forthwith give an assurance 
to France that, if she were called on, owing to German aggression on 
Czechoslovakia, to implement her obligations under their Treaty, they 
would immediately employ their full military force on her behalf ? 
Should they, alternatively, at once declare their readiness to take 
military action in resistance to any forcible interference with the 
independence and integrity of Czechoslovakia, and invite other nations 
to associate themselves with this ? 

Under either of these alternatives ‘‘ the decision as to whether or 
not this country should find itself involved in war would be automati- 
cally removed from the discretion of H.M. Government, and the 
suggested guarantee would apply irrespective of the circumstances by 
which it was brought into operation, and over which H.M. Government 
might not have been able to exercise any control. This position is not 
one which H.M. Government could see their way to accept... . It 
is certainly not the position that results from the Covenant.” 

Mr. Chamberlain added a reminder that if war broke out it would 
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be impossible to say how far it would spread, and the pressure of facts 
might well prove more powerful than formal pronouncements. 


» * * 


Turning to the U.S.S.R. proposal for a conference the Government, 
he said, would warmly welcome this if all European nations took part, 
but in present circumstances this could not be expected, and the 
proposal, therefore, appeared to involve “less a consultation with a 
view to settlement than a concerting of action against an eventuality 
which has not yet arisen.” 

Further, the consequence of the action proposed by the Soviet 
would be to aggravate the tendency towards the establishment of 
exclusive groups of nations, which would be inimical to the prospects of 

peace. 
He did not believe that any stable order could be established 
unless recognition were secured for certain principles: first, that 
differences between nations should be resolved by peaceful settlement ; 
and secondly, that the settlement, to be enduring, must be based on 
justice. 

As to Czechoslovakia, now was the time when all the resources of 
diplomacy ought to be enlisted in the cause of peace. The Government 
had been “ glad to take note of and in no way underrate the definite 
assurances given by the German Government as to their attitude.” 
They had also observed with satisfaction that the Czechoslovak 
Government were addressing themselves to the steps that could be 
taken to meet the reasonable wishes of the German minority ; in the 
meantime, it could do no good to talk of the use of force. 

Mr. Chamberlain next dealt with Spain. They were fully alive, 
he said, to the fact that repeated infringements of the practice of non- 
intervention from more than one quarter had taken place, but, serious 
as these were, they did not alter the judgment of the Government that 
the policy of non-intervention afforded the best means of avoiding a 


major conflagration. 
* * * 


Finally, the Italian conversations, he said, had been “ carried a 
considerable distance and the results are full of encouragement to those 
who, like the Government, regard appeasement in Europe as an 
objective to which the efforts of all men of good-will should be directed.” 

They had impressed on the Italian Government the necessity that, 
if they were to succeed, in the meantime the situation in Spain should 
not be materially altered by Italy sending fresh reinforcements, and 
during these last weeks while the conversations had been going on the 
Government were satisfied of the fulfilment by the Italian Government 
of the conditions which had been indicated to them. 

Further, “ the Italian Government have now again asserted their 
willingness loyally to assist in the execution of the British plan and, 
what is perhaps more important, they have repeated a declaration which 
they made some time ago and which was made public here at the time, 
to the effect that Italy has no territorial, political, or economic aims 
in Spain or in the Balearic Islands. H.M. Government place full 
reliance upon the intention of the Italian Government to make good 
their assurances. . . .” 
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In conclusion, they had considered the question of the rearmament 
programme afresh, and “‘ we have decided that still further efforts are 
now called for. These efforts must be devoted to increasing production 
and accelerating the completion of the rearmament programme.” 
They had hoped that further acceleration, with its interference with 
normal industry and trade, might be avoided, but they had now decided 
that it was essential, and that there must also be an increase in some 
parts of the programme, particularly in that of the Air Force. Re- 
armament work must have first priority in the nation’s effort. 

They realized that the increase of armaments alone was no sure 
guarantee for peace, and they hoped it might yet be possible to reach 
agreement for a reasonable balance of armaments. But they also felt 
it right to make their view known that in the present state of the world 
reliance upon the assertion of loyalty to the principles of the Covenant 
was not enough, in the absence of practical strength by which those 
professions might be supported. 

They were, therefore, taking all steps requisite to making the 
country strong enough to meet whatever call might be made upon it, 
and in their view ‘“ the knowledge in all parts of the world that such 
steps are being taken with determination and despatch will be a 
valuable contribution towards international reassurance.” 

Mr. Chamberlain explained that if he had not said all that they 
would like to hear from him they must remember that he was inevitably 
speaking to a larger audience than Parliament, and that ‘‘ whereas 
our thinking here is done openly, the thinking of other nations goes 
on behind closed doors.” 

He ended: ‘ Speaking here with all the knowledge that only the 
Government of the day can possess and with a full sense of the responsi- 
bility which in such times as these must rest on the shoulders of those 
who administer the affairs of this great country, I affirm my conviction 
that the course we have decided to pursue is the best, and, indeed, 
the only one which is likely to lead us to our goal.”’ 





THE POLISH-LITHUANIAN CRISIS 


IN presenting Lithuania with their ultimatum of March 17, 1938, tlie 
Polish Government prepared to put an end—if necessary by forcible 
means—to a situation which was without parallel in post-war Europe. 
Since the seizure by Poland of the city and province of Vilna’ in October, 





Population of the Province of Vilna 


{1) 
Date of Census Lithuanians Poles 
1897 naa bare an eed 17 per cent. 9 per cent. 
1909 tes oie bud Po 13 se 16 ‘ 
1916 jon oe jooe 10 i 30 


1919 _— nes dia sete 10 - 62 os 
Note.—The censuses conducted during the German and Polish occupations 
cannot be taken as reliable. It seems clear, however, that the Poles have a con- 
siderable numerical oo rity over the Lithuanians in the city, while the reverse 
is the case in most of the country districts. Actually the Jews are the prepon- 


derating element in the city, and the White Russians outside it. 
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1920, the Lithuanian-Polish border, some 300 miles in length, had been 
a ‘“‘ dead frontier,” closed to traffic and communications of every kind, 
while neither diplomatic nor consular relations existed between the 
two Powers. 

Vilna was originally the capital of the mediaeval Lithuanian 
Kingdom, which, by the Treaty of Union of Lublin in 1569, was con- 
stitutionally united with that of Poland. By the time of the partitions 
of Poland (1772-95) between Russia, Austria, and Prussia, the Lithuanian 
governing classes had long been completely “ polonized,’’ and Vilna 
had become a centre of Polish, rather than of Lithuanian, culture. 

With the collapse of the Tsarist régime and the military defeat of 
Germany in the World War, the modern independent States of Poland 
and Lithuania emerged. The delimitation of boundaries had, however, 
to wait upon the expulsion of the Bolshevik armies. When the Germans 
evacuated Lithuania at the end of 1918, Vilna was proclaimed the 
capital of the new Republic. But during the Russo-Polish war of 
1919-20 (in the earlier phase of which the Lithuanians co-operated with 
the Poles), the city exchanged hands several times. Finally, on their 
evacuation on August 28, 1920, in face of the Polish advance, the 
Bolsheviks handed it over to the Lithuanians, who had remained neutral 
during the latter phase of the war. This was in accordance with the 
separate Soviet-Lithuanian peace treaty concluded at Moscow on 
July 12, 1920, by which the Soviet Government ceded the province 
and city of Vilna to Lithuania.’ 

Fighting now broke out between the Poles and Lithuanians, and 
in September Poland appealed to the League of Nations. With the 
object of averting armed conflict the Supreme Allied Council had 
already made various attempts to demarcate a provisional frontier— 
notably the “Curzon Line,” which allotted the Vilna district to 
Lithuania. This line was now adopted in an armistice convention 
signed at Suvalki on October 7, 1920, under the auspices of an Allied 
Military Commission. On the previous day, however, Polish troops 
Jed by General Zeligowski entered Vilna, and proclaimed an indepen- 
dent “‘ Republic of Central Lithuania,’’ which was subsequently united 
with Poland after a plebiscite conducted under Polish military occupa- 
tion in January, 1922. After prolonged and fruitless negotiations held 
under the auspices of the League Council, the Polish fait accompli was 
ultimately recognised by the Conference of Ambassadors on March 15, 
1923. It was never recognised by Lithuania. 

During the next eighteen years various attempts at reconciliation 
were made: notably in December, 1927, when the League Council 
arranged a meeting between the Lithuanian and Polish dictators, 
M. Voldemaras and Marshal Pilsudski; in 1934, when official visits 
were exchanged ; and at the end of 1936 and in March, 1937, when 
Poland made overtures for the renewal of diplomatic relations. It 
would appear that Lithuania, while unwilling to concede this, was 
prepared to open the frontier ; whereas Poland insisted that both steps 
must be taken simultaneously. 

Corollaries of this continued failure to adjust the dispute were the 





(1) The Vilna clauses of this treaty, however, were subsequently invalidated 
by the Russo-Polish preliminary Treaty of Riga (signed on October 12, 1920, and 
confirmed by the definitive treaty of March 1921), whereby the Russo-Polish frontier 
was recognized as running east of Vilna. 
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oppression of the respective minorities‘ on either side of the frontier, 
and the intermittent series of frontier incidents which culminated in 
that of March 11, 1938. A more far-reaching consequence was the 
frustration of Poland’s efforts to form a strong neutral bloc of nations 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea, which should include the Baltic 
States, herself, and Rumania, as a buffer between Germany and the 
U.S.S.R. Moreover, the consummation of a close alliance between 
Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania was delayed, for the same reason, until 
as late as August, 1934; while, even then, the questions of Meme! and 
Vilna were implicitly excluded (Article 3) from the scope of the Treaty, 
since neither Latvia nor Estonia could afford to be dragged into a 
war with Poland or Germany. Nor, on the other hand, had Lithuania 
any legal claim to support from the U.S.S.R.; for although, in a Note 
annexed to the Non-Aggression Pact concluded on September 28, 1926,? 
the Soviet Government reaffirmed their recognition of Lithuania’s claim 
to Vilna, the Treaty contained no provision for mutual assistance, and 
each contracting party was bound only to adopt a neutral attitude 
towards any third Power attacking the other. 

The developments arising out of the frontier clash of March rr 
and the Polish ultimatum of March 17 are dealt with below in the 
Chronology. (See Poland and Lithuania.) 

z. F. 





(1) According to the 1923 census there were 65,599 Poles in Lithuania ; there 
are believed to be some 100,000 Lithuanians in Poland. 


(2) This Pact was renewed, in 1934, until 1945. 
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CHRONOLOGY 
Australia 


March 18.—Mr. Lyons announced that the Council of Defence 
had approved the extension of the one year’s defence programme (of 
1937) to 1940-41, which, it was believed, would make a large contribution 
to the security of the Commonwealth. 

March 24.—Mr. Lyons stated that Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was 
in general in accord with Commonwealth policy. There had been no 
specific consultation about its terms, but there had been constant 
consultation on the whole situation, and each Government knew the 
other’s views. ' 

In a broadcast on the defence programme Mr. Lyons said the 
Government had authorized {24,800,000 additional expenditure within 
the next 3 years, making a total, for this period, of £43 million, excluding 
the civil aviation vote. 

New expenditure on the Navy would be £7? million, and on the 
Army, £5} million. As to the Air Force, it was proposed to provide 
an additional {8,800,000 to complete the Salmond scheme within 
3 years, increasing first line aircraft from 96 to 198. 


Austria 

March 15.—Herr Hitler received the oath of the leaders of the 
Austrian Army. He addressed large crowds in the Helden Platz, 
concluding with the words, ‘‘ This is the greatest hour of my life. As 
Leader and Chancellor of the German people I announce the entry of 
my home country into the German Reich.” 

A revolution had just taken place, the significance of which only 
later generations could measure. The rdéle of the so-called independence 
of Austria, founded in the Peace Treaties and dependent on the grace 
of the foreigner, was, he said, to hinder the creation of a truly great 
German Reich and to bar the way to the German people’s future. 
He continued : 

“TI now proclaim for this land its new mission. Its mission 
answers to the vocation which once called hither German settlers from 
all parts of the old Reich. The oldest East March of the German 
people is from now on to be the newest bastion of the German nation, 
and so of the German Reich. For centuries in the unquiet times of 
the past the storms of the East broke on the frontiers of the old March. 
For centuries more and for ali the future she is to be again an iron 
guarantor of the security and freedom of the Reich, and so a surety 
for the happiness and peace of our great people.” 

Their task would now be, by work, by industry, common action, 
and co-operation to solve the great social, cultural, and economic 
tasks, but above all to make Austria ever more a fortress of National- 
Socialist devotion and determination to develop and construct. 

He paid a tribute to the men who had made it possible for him 
to “ bring about this great turning-point in so short a time with the 
help of God,” and thanked “all the nameless idealists’ who, in long 
years of persecution, had proved that the German people, placed under 
pressure, only became still harder. 

_ Herr Hitler greeted Dr. von Seyss-Inquart for the first time as 
Reichsstatthalter (Provincial Governor) and the latter declared that, 
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as the highest official representative of the Federal State he reported 
to the Fiihrer that Austria had become a Land of the German Reich. 
The forces of all the generations of the German people had been con- 
centrated together, he said, and ‘‘ you, my Leader, have created the 
achievement for all generations of the German future. To-day all 
Germans from all eternity greet you. . . .” 

After the parade Herr Hitler left for Munich by air. 

Dr. von Seyss-Inquart instructed the local authorities that all 
Austrians born not later than April 10, 1918, might vote in the plebiscite, 
but no Jews might vote. 

Herr von Ribbentrop took over the business of the Foreign Office. 

March 16.—Major Fey, the former Vice-Chancellor, committed 
suicide after killing his wife and son. Several suicides of other well- 
known people were reported. 

A Viennese edition of the Vélkischer Beobachter appeared. 

Herr Himmler reviewed the Vienna Police and took their oath of 
loyalty to the Fihrer. 

The dissolution was announced of all Freemasons’ Lodges. The 
arrests were reported of large numbers of Legitimists, Socialists, and 
Roman Catholics, and of Jewish industrialists and scientists. 

An agreement was reached in Vienna by which the Austrian 
National Bank was to pay to Austrian creditors money owed under 
clearing agreements with Germany. 

Regulations were issued forbidding the taking out of Austria in 
any one month of more than 20 schillings and the equivalent of 30 
schillings in foreign currency. 

March 17.—Among those reported to have fled to Czechoslovakia 
or Hungary were the Archduke Felix of Hapsburg and Baron von 
Wiesner, and those arrested included Baron Louis de Rothschild. 

Verbal assurances were given to the British Consul in Vienna that 
instructions had been issued that the greatest respect should be shown 
to people carrying British passports and to their property. 

Herr Biirckel announced that on April ro “ German men and 
women ”’ would be asked one question: ‘‘ Are you a German ? ”’ 

Incorporation of Austria into Germany by law. (See Germany. 
External Affairs.) 

The Gestapo were understood to be engaged on a systematic 
investigation of the entire Jewish community of the country, and none 
were allowed to emigrate. 

It was stated officially that the offices of Catholic associations 
and monasteries in Upper Austria had been searched, and that anti- 
Nazi literature and arms had been found. 

March 18.—The mark became legal tender, and the Austrian 
National Bank was taken over by the Reichsbank. The exchange rate 
was fixed at 2 marks=3 schillings. 

The Reich Minister of Economics stated that the Government 
had had to choose between devaluing the mark and raising salaries, 
wages, and interest rates, and they choose the former, as they did not 
want to make a bargain at Austria’s expense. 

Austria would now be brought into the German system of foreign 
exchange control and of foreign trade regulations (clearing treaties, 
etc.), and this would annul her trade treaties, but negotiations would 
be opened with the countries affected. 
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The Austrian Trade Minister stated that the Four-Year Plan would 
be applied with full intensity. ak: 

Herr Keppler was appointed Reich Commissioner for Austria. 

A semi-official announcement stated that Herr von Schuschnigg 
was at Belvedere Castle, where he was able to move about freely, 
and that Dukes Max and Ernest von Hohenberg (sons of the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand) were in protective custody. 

March 19.—The new Burgomaster of Vienna told representatives 
of the works’ councils of Vienna factories that they would find National- 
Socialism both national and socialist, and he also took steps (such as 
abolishing the bicycle tax) to secure working-class support. 

Herr Biirckel announced that 5 million marks would be spent on 
slum clearance in the country. 

The police took steps to prevent the plundering of Jews’ shops 
and houses. 

March 20.—The suicide was reported of Herr Neustadter-Stiirmer, 
the former Minister and leader of the Heimwehr. 

The new Director of the Municipal Education Department 
announced that the Viennese public schools would re-open the next day 
without Jewish teachers or pupils. 

He also stated that religious faith would be respected, but that 
politically-minded Church delegates were no longer to be allowed to 
meddle in school affairs. 

March 22.—The number of persons under arrest was reported to 
be 3,000, including leaders of the Monarchist movement, Col. Adam, 
Dr. Draxler, and a number of local officials, journalists, and bankers. 
The official estimate of those in prison was 1,742. 

Prince Starhemberg and Professor von Hildebrand, whose arrest 
had been reported, were stated to be abroad. 

Eleven Socialist firemen who had been dismissed in 1934 for taking 
part in the fighting of Feb. were reinstated by the Burgomaster of 
Vienna, who said the Nazis respected their attitude, as they had risked 
their lives for their faith and followed their leader, “‘ who died like a 
hero on the gallows of the old ‘ system.’ ”’ 

They then took the oath of allegiance to Herr Hitler. 

The building of the central religious organisation of the Jews was 
occupied by soldiery. 

March 23.—The Archduke Joseph Ferdinand was arrested at Linz 
for using disparaging words about the Nazi régime. 

The police stated that the total number of suicides in Vienna 
between March 12 and 21 was about 100. 

Reports of indignities suffered by Roman Catholic clergy. (See 
Vatican City.) 

Collieries, metal works, and blast furnaces at Linz and other 
industrial centres were reported to be working full time. 

_ March 24.—Herr Bickel, opening the plebiscite campaign in 
Vienna, accused Herr von Schuschnigg of preferring a Bolshevist Austria 
to a Nazi one, and said that in the question of Austria the claims of 
so-called democracy had been opposed to the voice of the blood. 
Could there be freedom outside the nation? They had tried freedom 
without the nation after the War ; it had meant agitation, strikes, and 
the nation had become unable to experience heroic moments. 

When Herr von Schuschnigg used the expression “‘ a social Austria "’ 
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the word social meant alms for beggars, the more beggars the more 
alms, and so the more social. He had never thought of contrasting 
the life of the wealthy Jews of Vienna with that of the poor Germans. 
Of 1,200,000 wage-earners, 400,000 had been unemployed. 

The Nazis offered a socialism of obligation, a community based 
on common blood, common bread, common honour. They did not 
fight against men who held mistaken beliefs, but against the principles 
which destroyed the nation. 

In the name of Christianity Herr von Schuschnigg had driven 
Nazis into gaol; was there a worse blasphemy than to use the name 
of God against His own handiwork ? God had created the Austrians 
with the same blood as the other Germans. Schuschnigg had confused 
God and the devil. 

The Nazi view was that the nation was the visible creation of 
Providence, that the State could not dictate a man’s views on Provi- 
dence, but had a right to compel him to serve the interests of the nation. 

He expected that all the princes of the Church would make their 
view clear before the plebiscite ,and he asked them to consider whether 
they could vote against the intentions of their Creator. He then 
mentioned that the Osservatore Romano had published a report that 
the Archbishop of Salzburg was under house arrest—an infamous lie. 

The only Austrians for whom the Nazis had absolutely no use were 
the Legitimists, a selection of lazy-bones and lackeys for whom there 
was no place in the Nazi workers’ State. As for the Jews, the treatment 
given them had been noble compared with their treatment of the 
Austrian people. 

A law was promulgated regulating the traffic in foreign exchange, 
requiring exporters to inform the exchange bureau of their exports in 
advance. Precious metals were to be reported and offered for sale to 
the Reichbank office in Vienna. 

March 25.—The Archbishop of Vienna, in instructions issued to 
the priests and laity, ordered Roman Catholics to pay obedience to 
Herr Hitler and to his State, since his struggle against ‘‘ the dangerous 
error of Bolshevism has clearly been blessed by Divine Providence.”’ 
Priests were instructed to keep aloof from politics, and confidently to 
observe the march of events, and the leaders of the Catholic Youth 
organizations were told to prepare to join the German Youth. 

Cardinal Innitzer concluded, “‘ The Church will never have cause to 
regret its fidelity to the Great-German Reich. These words, spoken 
by the Fiihrer, are a guarantee that the Church will be able to fulfil 
its own mission. . . .” 

Facsimiles of the plebiscite voting paper were published. The 
question was, ‘‘ Do you agree to the reunion of Austria with the German 
Reich, which was consummated on March 13, 1938, and do you vote 
for the candidates of our Leader, Adolf Hitler ? ”’ 

The Delegate of the Reich Ministry of Propaganda announced to 
the foreign press that two correspondents, one of them of the Datly 
Telegraph, were being expelled, and expressed great dissatisfaction at 
the character of the news which had been leaving Austria. The theft 
of a little haberdashery had been represented as if the town was given 
over to pillage. 

March 26.—Field-Marshal Géring, speaking in Vienna, said that 
a city with 300,000 Jews was no longer German, and they would have 
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to go. Let them take note that by the aid of the Four-Year Plan 
Vienna would be a German city again. 

He also said that Herr von Schuschnigg would be tried on a charge 
of using the plebiscite plan for ‘trickery.’ As for the Legitimists, 
the Hapsburg and the monarchy were finished for ever, and Legitimism 
would be treated as high treason. Archduke Otto he referred to as 
‘that comic boy.” 

He then dealt with the economic advantages which Austria would 
receive. The 63 million marks owed by German importers to Austrian 
exporters could now be paid without delay. A big aircraft factory 
would be built at Wiener-Neustadt and hydro-electric works constructed 
on the Danube and elsewhere. Mines would be worked and developed, 
the extraction of oil intensified, and a chemical industry established. 

National-Socialism now was inspired with a deep faith in God, 
and was not the enemy of the Churches so long as they kept strictly to 
saving souls. 

March 27.—A circular signed by Cardinal Innitzer and by three 
Archbishops was read in the Churches stating that they declared ‘‘with 
the deepest conviction, and of our own free will, that we recognize with 
joy that the National-Socialist movement has achieved, and is achieving, 
outstanding work in the sphere of national and economic reorganization 
of social policy, particularly for the poorest sections of the people. 
We are convinced that the danger of an all-destroying and Godless 
Bolshevism was averted by the actions of the Nazi movement... . 
On the day of the plebiscite it will naturally be for us Bishops, as 
Germans, to declare ourselves for the German Reich, and we expect 
from all faithful Christians a sense of their debt to their race.” 

March 28.—The banks began to pay out only marks, and they 
were crowded by people getting rid of dollars, pounds, etc., in view of 
the new regulations requiring the declaration of all foreign currency. 


Belgium 

March 16.—The Foreign Minister told the Chamber that recent 
events furnished fresh reasons why Belgium should pursue a policy of 
independence. That policy was the result of two failures—Locarno, 
and the League. They had to adapt themselves to realities and save 
what they could. 

Referring to Mr. Chamberlain’s statement re the inability of the 
League to protect small countries, he said, “‘ I cannot base the policy 
of my country on an ideology in complete decline.”’ 

He ended with an appeal for the unity of all Belgians. 

March 20.—Arrests were reported of several pro-Hitler youths in 
Eupen Canton, who had been demonstrating in the streets. 

March 22.—M. Spaak stated in the Chamber that Belgium was 
under no obligation to permit the passage of troops across her territory 
in the event of an attack on Czechoslovakia. 

Article 16 of the Covenant referred to facilities for the passage of 
troops, but this Article had been recognized as being of an optional 
character. 


Brazil 
March 18.—The police discovered a Greenshirt plot to assassinate 
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President Vargas, and arrested about 1,000 suspects. Senhor Salgado, 
the leader, was reported to have fled the country. 


Bulgaria 

March 20.—Elections were held in 2 more districts for the return 
of 41 candidates. Thirty of those elected were supporters of the 
Government. 

March 27.—The elections for the remaining districts were held, 
and the final results showed 104 Deputies returned supporting the 
Government, and 56 of the Opposition. 


China 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 22.—The organisation was announced (by the Japanese) of 
the new Government for Central China, with Liao Feng-hsi as President 
of the Executive Yuan, and Wen Tsung-yao as head of the Legislative 
Yuan. Twenty-six other Chinese also consented to serve. 

The area to be administered comprised Kiangsu, Chekiang, and 
Anhwei. Nanking would be affiliated to Peking, but autonomous in 
its own territory. 

Japanese officials stated that the Customs question had not been 
settled, and must wait till the new régime had decided its policy ; but 
the existing organisation of the Maritime Customs at Shanghai would 
be maintained intact. Also there would be no change in the status 
of the International Settlement. 

March 24.—Dr. Sun Fo in London. (See Great Britain.) 

Japanese Foreign Minister’s statement ve new régimes in China. 
(See Japan.) 

In North China the Japanese banks were reported to be refusing 
to accept for exchange, even into yen, the new notes of the Federated 
Reserve Bank (the Japanese sponsored bank operating with a 100 
million yen credit from a group of Japanese banks). Japanese shops 
also refused to accept them. 

The British, French, and U.S. banks were selling exchange only 
where cover was available. 

March 28.—The ‘“ New Government of the Republic of China” 
was inaugurated in Nanking in the presence of Japanese officials and 
army commanders. Liang Hung-chih was chairman of the Executive 
Yuan, and Chen Lu, Foreign Minister. 

The Cabinet, in a manifesto, stated that they would seek to make 
peace with Japan, and that “ negotiations will be started to restore 
the ties of amity and to end the deplorable strife between neighbouring 
States whose peoples are of the same race.” 

There was no intention of contending with the Peking Government, 
and when the railway was opened the new Government would amelga- 
mate with that Administration. 

The just rights of foreigners would be respected, but no treaty or 
contract concluded by foreign Powers with the Hankow Government 
or the Provincial Governments would be recognized. 

The Japanese Army’s “ pacification and soothing section "’ estab- 
lished 10 Chinese papers in Nanking, Chinkiang, Soochow, Hangchow, 
and other towns. 
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Sino-Japanese War 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 
North China. 

March 16.—The Chinese claimed to have destroyed the Japanese 
force which crossed the Yellow River into Northern Shensi, and in 
Shantung to be attacking the Japanese north of Tsinan and also holding 
up their advance further south on the Tientsin-Pukow Railway. 

March 17.—The Japanese occupied Wei-hai-wei, and, in southern 
Shantung captured Tenghsien. 

March 18.—Lincheng (40 miles north of Suchow) was captured by 
the Japanese. 

March 19.—The Japanese reached Hanchwang, only 20 miles from 
Suchow, and reported that Li Tsung-jen’s forces (defending the Suchow 
area) were falling back into Northern Kiangsu after heavy losses. 

March 21.—Severe fighting was reported from the Grand Canal. 
In Shansi the Japanese occupied Kihsien, but the Chinese claimed to 
have pushed them back on the Yellow River and removed the threat 
of an invasion of Shensi. 

Chinese forces operating from Paotowchen, in Mongolia, made 
successful raids into the country north of Kalgan. 

March 22.—The Chinese claimed to have taken the offensive near 
Linyi, in the hope of turning the Japanese flank to save Suchow. 

March 23.—The Japanese reported that with the capture of 
Kihsien, south of Taiyuan, they were in control of the whole of Shansi. 

March 24.—The Chinese claimed a success against the Japanese 
near Menghsien, 30 miles north-east of Loyang, and also near Wenhsien, 
20 miles to the east. 

March 25.—During aerial fighting near Kweiteh, on the Lunghai 
Railway, the Japanese claimed to have brought down 20 Chinese 
machines and destroyed 10 on the ground. 

March 26.—On the Grand Canal, north of Suchow, the Chinese 
claimed to have recaptured Hanchwang and other places in South 
Shantung and to have cut the railway line north of Lincheng. 

March 27.—Hankow was raided by some 50 aircraft and the 
military aerodrome there and the commercial airfield at Wuchang were 

damaged. 

March 28.—The Chinese claimed the recapture of Lincheng, and 
a defeat of the Japanese near Linyi, with the re-occupation of Tsining. 

In Shansi they reported the recapture of Kihsien, and of Pinglu 
and Fengchin, on the north bank of the Yellow River. 


Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 

March 15.—The Japanese raided the aerodromes at Hankow, 
Nanchang, and Nancheng, and the Chinese bombed Hangchow. 

March 17.—Nantungchow, on the north bank of the Yangtze, 
was occupied by the Japanese. The Chinese reported the capture of 
Wuhing, on the Shanghai-Nanking highway. 

Nanchang aerodrome was again bombed. 

March 18.—The Japanese occupied Tsungming Island, at the 
mouth of the Yangtze, and forces advancing into Northern Kiangsu 
from Tungchow captured Paipu. 

March 20.—The Chinese claimed numerous successes for their 
irregulars in the Pengpu area. 
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March 26.—The Chinese claimed the recapture of Kwangteh, 
half way between Nanking and Hangchow, and also to have defeated 
the Japanese between Hangchow and Lake Tai. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS. 

March 16.—Rumours were current in Shanghai that the Japanese 
were preparing to occupy the International Settlement and the French 
Concession. Some 100 Japanese troops prepared to march through 
the American defence sector, but withdrew at the request of the U.S. 
commander. 

The French authorities took measures to strengthen the defences 
of the Concession. 

March 20.—The Japanese in Shanghai announced that all vessels 
plying on the main inland waterways in the area under their control 
must obtain permits, under penalty of the seizure of both ship and 
cargo. 

March 21.—A summary was published of the Shanghai Municipal 
Council’s reply to the Japanese requests of Jan. 4 ve the Municipal 
administration. This did not admit that the administration had shown 
inefficiency, but recognized the desire of the Japanese community for 
a larger share in it, especially in the police. 

Changes in the Secretariat were stated to be difficult, but it was 
pointed out that the Japanese Deputy Secretary had direct access to 
all senior officials. 

March 22.—The Japanese closed Hongkew and declared martial 
law owing to the shooting of a Japanese interpreter. When it was 
discovered that it was a case of suicide the gates were re-opened. 

Chinese claiming to be acting under Japanese orders occupied 
the Customs Superintendent’s office in the Settlement, ejecting the 
crews of the revenue cruisers. 

Statement by the Japanese ve the Maritime Customs, etc. (See 
China. External Affairs.) 

March 23.—Japanese Foreign Minister’s statement ve Shanghai 
Customs. (See Japan.) 


Czechoslovakia 

March 15.—A Sudeten German Deputy, speaking in the Chamber, 
said the Germans in Czechoslovakia rejoiced at the union of Austria 
with Germany from the bottom of their hearts. The time was oppor- 
tune for a clear declaration of his Party’s policy. The national policy 
of the Government was untenable, and its place would have to be taken 
by another which remedied the grievances of the German minority 
before it was too late. ‘‘ We most solemnly declare,” he added, “ that 
we have decided to fight together for our political rights, cultural 
freedom, and economic and social security.” 

German references to the position of the Sudeten Germans. (See 
Germany. External Affairs.) 

March 16.—A Sudeten German member, speaking in the Senate, 
declared that if the Government were prepared to remodel the internal 
structure of the country on the Swiss pattern and if they moulded 
their foreign policy on the same lines as Switzerland and Belgium then 
his Party was willing to co-operate. But this would have to be done 
befrre it was too late, and “‘ it is now 5 minutes to 12,” he said. 
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The Activists (German Agrarians, German Socialists, and German 
Clericals) announced that they could no longer co-operate with the 
Socialists. 

March 17.—Herr Henlein issued a manifesto imploring all the 
Germans in the country, irrespective of political views, to join his party. 
(It was published by the official Nachrichten-bureau in Berlin.) 

The German Agrarian Party announced that its decision to leave 
the Committee of the Activist Parties did not imply that it would join 
the Opposition. It welcomed the union of Germans in Austria and 
Germany, but was prepared to continue co-operation with the Govern- 
ment provided the provisions of the agreement of Feb. 18, 1937 (re 
improvement of the party’s position) were embodied in legislation. 

It also asserted that it was a vital interest of Czechoslovakia to 
enter the Central European orbit both economically and in her foreign 
policy. 

March 19.—The Government decided to give effect to the provisions 
in the agreement of Feb. 18, 1937, re the proportional employment 
in public services of members of the German minority. 

The Czech National Union Party (with 13 Deputies) agreed to 
enter the Government Coalition, and the Party Leader, M. Jezek, was 
appointed Minister without portfolio. 

March 22.—Dr. Spina, the representative of the German Agrarians 
in the Cabinet, resigned, and his party joined the Sudeten Deutsch 
Party. (They had 5 seats in the Chamber.) 

The German Agrarians complained that the agreement of Feb. 
1937 had not produced any result. 

March 23.—The German Small Traders’ Party joined the Sudeten 
Deutsch Party, and the Executive of the German Clerical Party decided 
to submit a resolution to the Party to the effect that it was impossible 
for it to remain in the Coalition ; also that, on joining the Opposition, 
it would be necessary for it to co-operate with the Sudeten Germans 
in some form or other. 

The Foreign Minister appealed to the representatives of the foreign 
press to report fairly and objectively to their papers. 

March 24.—The German Clerical (or Christian Socialist) Party 
decided to leave the Coalition, and M. Zajicek, the Minister in the 
Cabinet, resigned. 

This brought up the strength of the Henlein Parties in the Chamber 
to 55 seats, compared with 45 held by the Czech Agrarians, the second 
strongest in the House. In the Senate the figures were 26 and 23 
respectively. 

The Coalition still had a majority of 48 votes. 

The Slovak Clerical Party decided to press its demand for autonomy 
for Slovakia. 

March 25.—The representative in the Cabinet of the German 
Social Democratic Party resigned, but it was understood that the Party 
would continue to support the Government. 

Herr Henlein stated that his Party would insist on a General 
Election and elections for the local governing bodies in order to show 
the people of Europe how matters really stood. The present policy 
of the Government would have to be liquidated at an early date. 

March 26.—An official statement was issued referring to “ dis- 
quieting news” disseminated to the effect that arms were being 
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distributed among the population in the border districts, particularly 
among Czechs, and that several Czech organisations were being formed 
into motorized units. A thorough investigation had shown that the 
reports had no foundation whatever. 

Herr Jaksch, leader of the German Social-Democratic Party, 
announced that the Party would support the Government on all 
questions of the sovereignty and defence of the country, but that when 
it came to a settlement of the Czech-German differences it would not 
be found sitting on the Czech Coalition benches. 

March 27.—The Sudeten Deutsch Party held many meetings in 
North and West Bohemia, and at Reichenberg their spokesman, Dr. 
Neuwirth, said they remained willing to come to an understanding. 

They had demanded self-administration for the German districts, 
and still did so. Those who talked of democracy had better play the 
game according to the rules and issue writs for elections. Herr Henlein 
had stated unmistakably that the Sudeten German respected the 
territorial integrity of the country, and no one had a right to doubt 
his word. 

They wished to show the world that once they had said a thing 
they meant it, within the limits of honour and dignity that belonged 
to their national group. What was wanted was responsibility from 
the leaders and discipline from the followers, but “it is difficult to 
assume responsibility if in the Czech camp the partner is missing who 
would have the courage and ability to share it together with us.” 

He concluded by saying, “It is now for Prague to speak, and 
the responsibility lies with Prague.”’ 

March 28.—The Premier, in a broadcast to the nation, announced 
that a ‘‘ minority statute ’’ would be drawn up for the German and other 
minorities. All existing laws and measures relating to the German 
minority would be consolidated in the new measure. 

He claimed that his declaration of March 4 had been well under- 
stood in the country and approved abroad, not only in official quarters 
but by public opinion. At that time the German Government assured 
Czechoslovakia that they would not mix in their domestic affairs, and 
these assurances were repeated emphatically during the Austrian event. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s speech proved that Great Britain not only 
persisted in her interest in Central Europe but intensified and strength- 
ened this interest. It was possible, therefore, to say that the security 
of Czechoslovakia in the system of European collaboration had been 
strengthened. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech had certainly been “ a great 
deed for the consolidation of Europe.’’ He went on: 

“We are entering a new phase of our minority policy. Every 
minority settlement in Czechoslovakia is based on firm conditions, such 
as the Czechoslovak Constitution. There will be no denationalisation, 
either of Germans, Magyars, Russians, or Poles, or of Czechs or Slovaks. 

“ All Czechoslovak citizens are protected by the State and Govern- 
ment wherever in the Republic they may live. The Government will 
in no form admit any pressure, either economic, moral, or political. 
There is time to-day to concentrate into one systematic whole, by a 
legislative Act, all existing minority measures. 

“We are entitled to say that in Czechoslovakia we have formed a 
relatively most perfect system of minority laws. The fact that so far 
we have not formed a clarified system out of them may give rise to 
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a false impression that our minorities cannot breathe freely in the State 
Therefore the Czechoslovak Government is considering a minority 
statute. 

‘“ After the historical speech of Mr. Chamberlain, nobody will 
think to slander us by saying that we are carrying out our minority 
policy under pressure from abroad. I can emphasize that whenever 
there has been an attempt to influence our home policy from abroad 
we have never yielded, and we have no intention of changing.”’ 


Denmark 

March 27.—It was learnt that Herr Stehr, a Nazi member of the 
minority in the South Jutland Provinces, had been appointed Special 
Chief of Propaganda in Denmark, with direct responsibility to the 
Gauleiter at Kiel. 


t 

March 14.—Nahas Pasha went with a deputation to the Palace 
to submit a petition alleging that Government candidates were making 
use of the King’s name in the election campaign, and that members 
of the Royal Family were openly intervening in the election. 

The petition asked his Majesty to appoint a neutral Cabinet to 
conduct the election. 


France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 17.—The Cabinet secured a majority in the Chamber by 
369 votes to 196 on a motion, involving the question of confidence, 
to postpone the immediate discussion of all interpellations on the 
agenda. During the debate the ‘‘ Moderates,” led by M. Flandin, 
refused to accept M. Blum’s repeated request for their participation 
in an all-Party Government. 

The Prime Minister said that in spite of his failure to achieve a 
Government of National Unity he was ready to renew his efforts 
whenever feasible. He had taken office on the morrow of events 
which had upset the whole of Europe, and might still herald perilous 
developments ; their first task, therefore, was to ward off the danger 
from without. 

They passionately desired peace, and, at the same time, security 
on the frontiers and lines of communication, and they did not admit 
that the two things were incompatible. Since circumstances made it 
necessary they were determined to reinforce the military power of the 
country, just as they were determined to strengthen their alliances, etc. 

He developed the argument that one of the greatest risks of war 
lay in the appearance of disunion; and that if Czechoslovakia were 
threatened and France prepared to honour her engagements the danger 
could be averted only if the nation spoke with one voice. No doubt 
if war came they would all face it together, but why not unite to try 
and prevent it? As for the Communists, would it be possible to form 
a war Cabinet without them? In conclusion he warned the Opposition 
that if his appeal went unheard one more chance would be lost. 

M. Flandin said he and his colleagues were also convinced that 
the safety of the nation depended on unity. They excluded no one, 
but a union of parties could be based only on a new programme accept- 
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able to all. There were fundamental differences between the concep- 
tions of his own and of the Communist Party, particularly re Spain. 
If M. Blum could assure him that there was no question whatever of 
intervention in that country one obstacle at least would be removed. 

M. Reynaud emphasized that at such a time it was imperative that 
both the Left and the Right should be represented in the Government. 

The Cabinet approved additional arms credits of 4,465 millions 
(say £28 million), of which 3,465 millions were for the Air Ministry. 

March 22.—The Chamber passed two Finance Bills, one, increasing 
from 15 to 20 milliards the permissible limit of advance to the Treasury 
by the Bank of France, by 343 votes to 243, and the other, placing at 
the disposal of the National Defence Fund any “ profits ’’ made by 
the Exchange Equalization Fund, by 379 votes to 137. 

The Government, in introducing them, admitted that they both 
arose out of the difficulty of issuing a loan of any large amount in the 
existing political conditions. M. Blum explained that great harm 
would have come from the issue of a loan without the certainty of 
complete success. As to the second Bill, it was not a book-keeping 
trick, and there was no question of creating new francs ; the francs in 
question existed and figured in the Bank of France returns. 

General Nollet was appointed President of the National Defence 
Fund. 

March 23.—M. Paul-Boncour was understood to have declared to 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Senate that for every reason, 
moral, political, or charitable, France was bound to honour her engage- 
ments towards Czechoslovakia. 

The Senate Finance Committee, after hearing the Premier’s views, 
threw out the Bill to place the “ profits’ of the Exchange Fund at the 
disposal of the National Defence Fund. It accepted the other Bill. 

March 24.—The Senate rejected, by 156 votes to 137, the Bill 
enabling the Exchange Equalization Fund to hand over its “ profits ’”’ 
to the National Defence Fund. 

The Chamber passed the other Bill, raising the limit of Treasury 
borrowing from the Bank to 20,000 millions. 

During the Senate debate opponents of the first Bill argued that 
it was nothing but disguised inflation for the benefit of the Treasury, 
and that a loan was far preferable. 

Several speakers made it clear that they were determined not to 
put the Government in possession of sufficient funds to extend their 
existence beyond a brief period, and that they wanted a Ministry of 
National Union, for which the first condition was the withdrawal of 
M. Blum. 

M. Blum argued that a large loan was impracticable at such a 
moment, and expressed surprise that the Senate should oppose a 
measure relating to national defence, but he was given a very hostile 
reception. 

March 25.—The Government decided to remain in office and submit 
a definite financial programme to Parliament at the end of the month. 
M. Blum asked the Chamber to accept the verdict of the Senate on 
the Defence Fund Bill, which it did by 338 votes to 235. 

Stay-in strikes began in several engineering works in Paris and 
elsewhere. 

March 26.—The strikes spread, bringing out some 35,000 men. 
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M. Jouhaux was denied a hearing at a meeting at the Stade Buffalo 
when he urged a sober and cautious approach to the Spanish problem. 

March 27.—Speaking at Caen, M. Jouhaux observed that “ respon- 
sible militants ’’ had no right to yield to groups vulnerable to provocation 
from outside. He demanded an active financial policy which would 
put an end to “acceptance” and introduce exchange control and 
credit control, as well as nationalizing key industries. 

March 28.—M. Blum met representatives of the workers and told 
them he would resign unless they adopted a more reasonable attitude, 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 15.—It was announced that warships had been ordered to 
Valencia and Barcelona to protect and, if necessary, evacuate, French 
nationals. 

The Foreign Minister reaffirmed, to the British Ambassador, the 
determination of France to honour her treaty obligations towards 
Czechoslovakia. 

March 18.—The Foreign Minister received the Soviet Ambassador 
who submitted the proposal for a meeting of French, British, Russian, 
and U.S. statesmen. 

March 19.—The Government appealed to the Vatican to use its 
influence to urge the Franco Administration to cease the bombing of 
Barcelona, and also transmitted a Note to the authorities at Salamanca. 
(See Spain. External Affairs.) 


Germany 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 15.—Dr. Goebbels, in a proclamation to Berliners, said: 
‘“ Close the factories, shut up the shops, be in your places! Let no 
one be missing from the streets when the Fiihrer comes! We will 
give him a reception such as the Reich capital has never seen before.”’ 

March 16.—Herr Hitler arrived in Berlin, and summoned the 
Reichstag for March 18. Field-Marshal Géring welcomed him, and 
said he greeted him “ in the name of the German people in the Reich 
capital, in the name of the Reich Government, in the name of the 
Armed Forces.” 

He went on: ‘‘ You have brought us the whole Germany to-day. 
The brothers are liberated, but not with violence. With your heart 
you brought us your homeland... .” 

The Fiihrer drove through crowded streets to the Reich Chancery 
and, responding to the popular acclamation, appeared on the balcony 
and said: ‘‘My German comrades: You cannot conceive what 
pleasure I have felt and feel in these days. I am so happy to have 
been chosen by Providence to bring about this reunion of the German 
people, and I rejoice to see how the whole German people share my 
joy—the people of the former Germany and of the German State 
which until a few days ago was the unhappiest and is now the happiest 
of all. No one will ever again be able to dissolve the unity of Greater 
Germany. The German people to the east, to the west, and now to 
the south of Berlin will take care of that.” 

March 21.—Austrian troops paraded in Berlin and were given an 
enthusiastic reception. It was announced that many of the senior 
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officers of the Austrian Army would be placed on the retired list from 
March 15. 

March 22.—Dr. Goebbels opened the plebiscite campaign with a 
broadcast speech in which he accused the foreign press of beginning an 
“infamous ”’ anti-German campaign 2 months previously in connection 
with the events of Feb. 4, with the object of giving the impression that 
Germany could now be struck out of the list of world Powers. 

He then said that Schuschnigg’s first speech after the Berchtesgaden 
agreement (the “‘thus far and no further’’ declaration) gave the 
German people the intuitive feeling that here the decency, loyalty, and 
generosity of the Fiihrer were being most infamously misused and 
betrayed. That created the danger of civil war, and so brought nearer 
the moment when the Fiihrer would have to fulfil his promise to the 
Reichstag on Feb. 20. 

It could not be tolerated that Austria should be degraded to a 
field of international Bolshevism and that a second Spain should arise 
on their frontiers. 

The international press had accused them of using violence against 

Austria; but ‘‘ we did not break into Austria; the Seyss-Inquart 
Government summoned us, not to tyrannise over the people, but to 
protect them. The Fiihrer’s arrival in Austria proved what they had 
all along suspected—that the people held quite a different opinion from 
that of their previous Government—they greeted Herr Hitler as their 
rescuer from a tyranny.”’ The international press had to admit that no 
King or Emperor was ever received by his people as the Fihrer was in 
Vienna. 
Why then hold a plebiscite ? it was asked. That was quite clear 
—because there was no one who could say “No.” If they did not 
make this superfluous plebiscite the “‘ research students of the truth ” 
(the press) in Moscow, Paris, or London would be untiring for years to 
come in alleging that they had outraged Austria. 

Dr. Goebbels compared the economic progress made in Germany 
with that of Austria, showing the better results obtained in the former. 
He then spoke ironically of foreign criticism of Germany, who now had 
no longer any need to tremble before foreign countries. The Fihrer 
had not paid a penny more in reparations, and there was no war. 
He had left the League, introduced conscription, re-militarized the 
Rhineland, torn up the Treaty of Versailles—and there was still no war. 

March 25.—Herr Hitler, opening the plebiscite campaign at 
K6nigsberg, said that in East Prussia there would be understanding 
for his Austrian action, as it suffered under a feeling of separation. 
Political separation was often confused with independence or sovereignty, 
but what kind of sovereignty was it which depended on the grace of 
foreign countries? The Anschluss had been forbidden in order that 
Germany might be kept weak, torn, helpless. 

Austria had been doomed to collapse, and to economic destruction, 
but he had not noticed that foreign nations felt any sympathy for this ; 
they did not care that hundreds of thousands of people were dying 
in Austria, that there were more deaths than births. The country 
would now be saved, but where economic opportunity was small the 
whole power of the nation must be bent to the task. “‘ Already,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘ we suffer from the fact that our territory in the world is so 
small. We lack supplementary colonies.”’ 
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The Nazi idea was the expression of the common desire of the 
Austrian people, but their belief in it had been the cause of deep oppres- 
sion and the grossest torture. A new counter-reformation began and 
thousands of people left their homes rather than forswear their beliefs. 
There was only one question : when would the hour strike ? 

The foreign press had stated that he might have secured the 
Anschluss in a peaceful manner, since the world was ready to agree 
to it. But how often had he said that things could not go on as they 
were ; and no notice was taken. 

Herr Hitler added that he had warned Herr von Schuschnigg in 
the winter, pointing out that Austria was his home, and had offered 
to stand as a candidate against him in an open election. “I told 
him,” he said, ‘‘ that he need have no doubt of my seriousness and 
determination that, should this chance be thrown away and a crisis 
thus arise, I would place the help of the Reich at the disposal of the 
people. He did not take me seriously and broke the agreement.”’ 

He was convinced, he concluded, that Herr von Schuschnigg’s 
policy was designed to gain time until the foreign political situation 
was more favourable and he could mobilize foreign Powers against 
Germany. Had he won a falsified plebiscite, the world would have 
declared his régime to have been legalized, but ‘the people were 
rising against their tormentor, and I was bound to step in on their 
behalf.” 

March 26.—Herr Hitler spoke at Leipzig, using the same arguments 
as before re self-determination. Germany had lost her Colonies, he 
said, because their administration did not give self-determination to 
niggers, but this same right was denied to 100 million men in Europe. 
He admitted that the nationalities were so intermixed that it was 
almost impossible to draw State boundaries corresponding with national 
interests, but there were compact masses of Germans where the frontiers 
could be drawn with exactitude, and it would have been easy for “ the 
masters of justice ’’ to determine whether Austria wanted to come to 
the Reich. But now history had taken its predestined course. 

He asked whether anyone really believed that the League was 
founded to help the weak nations, or that there was really an inter- 
national conscience ? The outside world had no objection to illegality 
in Austria so long as it was directed against Germany. The Schuschnigg 
régime was “‘ an incomparable tyranny, which pursued women, children, 
families ; a revengeful system which not only put Nazis in concentration 
camps but persecuted the wife at home.” 

He then said he had told Herr von Schuschnigg that he regarded 
himself as destined by Providence to solve this problem, to be the 
saviour of his homeland. 

March 28.—Herr Hitler broadcast an address from Berlin in which 
he reviewed German history from the 18th century, and dealt with 
the causes of their disunity and collapse in 1918, and with Germany’s 
recovery through the fusion of the rival ideologies of Marxism and 
Nationalism in National-Socialism. 

Turning to Austria he said that that small country had more 
murdered Nazis than Germany, and they had not even been honourably 
shot. Sixteen had been hanged, who had done nothing but believe 
in their nation, 400 murdered, more than 2,000 shot, 4,000 imprisoned, 
10,000 exiled—‘‘ and the world talked of democracy.” 
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He had told Herr von Schuschnigg that he was sowing the wind 
and would reap the whirlwind, and left him in no doubt that in the 
event of his people being further oppressed he would take them under 
his protection. ‘‘ Schuschnigg,’’ he declared, ‘‘ believed he could dare 


to make the mistake of confounding the Germany of to-day with that 


of Stresemann and the past. . . . What followed you know. It was 
the greatest miracle in our history.”’ 

In three days a people had risen, in two days it destroyed a régime, 
and in one day it greeted its liberator. ‘‘ Was not that a miracle ? 
It was the greatest victory of an idea, the greatest victory of an ideal.” 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 15.—Diplomatische Korrespondenz, referring to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s statement in Parliament, said that his remark that force 
only could have checked the development of affairs in Austria was 
rather an argument for the German view, as it should lead further to 
British recognition that Austria had not been violated. 

It continued: ‘It cannot be said that a settlement has been 
found for the whole area in question. It is only necessary to point 
out that for Hungary there are population problems which it has 
hitherto proved impossible to clarify and to remedy.” 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt, discussing “the urge to action of 
the rejuvenated Nazi people,” assured Switzerland, Italy, Yugoslavia, 
and Hungary of Germany’s friendship, and then described Czecho- 
slovakia as a “‘ land which the map shows to be in the firm grip of 
the Reich frontiers around Bohemia.” 

“The demands made by the Sudeten Germans for autonomy,” 
it went on, “‘ are just as well known to the Prague Government as the 
anti-Bolshevist attitude of Nazi Germany. Germany is able only with 
difficulty to accept the fact that Prague is a link in the Soviet agreements 
with which the foreign policy of Litvinoff and M. Barthou’s hatred 
of Germany have tried to weld an iron ring round Germanic Central 
Europe. . . . Prague need not be deceived as to where violence is to 
be sought. Germany does not wish for sanguinary triumphs, but for 
the peace of Europe. On this account French desires for military 
agreement in respect of Czechoslovakia seem to us to belong to the 
past.” 
French Imperialism in South-East Europe had not the slightest 
economic or cultural excuse; all that had been blown away in the 
last 48 hours “ by the winds of the German Spring.” The States 
concerned had realized that a French Republic which was incapable 
of providing a government for itself was no fit guide for their interests. 
The Little Entente, ‘‘ which for long years has led an existence offensive 
for every German,” was advised to revalue its connections with France. 

March 16.—An official denial was given to a report that 30,000 
German S.S. men were on their way to Salamanca. 

March 17.—It was announced that the Four Year Plan was being 
extended to Austria, and Field-Marshal Goring, in a telegram to the 
Governor, said it would be successfully executed on a still broader 
basis. 
The Foreign Office was informed by the Italian Ambassador that 
the Legation in Vienna and the Consulates-General had been closed. 

Informed circles in Berlin described the question of Czechoslovakia 
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as not “ actual,”’ and pointed out that comparisons with Austria were 
fallacious. 

Two laws were issued providing for the incorporation of Austria. 
The first provided that all laws enacted in the Reichsgesetzblatt after 
March 13 applied to Austria as well as the rest of the Reich; the 
second provided that the Minister of the Interior was responsible for 
the administrative absorption of Austria, but might delegate his powers 
to a Reich Commissioner for Austria. 

The Austrian Consul-General in Munich and members of his staff 
were arrested. 

March 18.—Herr Hitler, speaking in the Reichstag, reviewed the 
development of the principle of self-determination and complained that 
other nations had been bearers of this ideal as the binding principle of 
their actions during the War, and the only people in Europe to whom 
this most natural of rights had been denied were the Germans. 

The creation of the Austrian ‘“‘ rump ”’ State was a measure which 
meant the naked suppression of the rights of self-determination of 
6} million people. Was it any wonder that a fanatical determination 
was born to end this and put “ the holier rights of the eternal life of 
the nation ”’ in place of the “ national persecution trimmed with lying 
democracy.’ Justice should remain justice even when it was a question 
of Germans. 

He described his meeting with Herr von Schuschnigg, and how 
he had tried to argue with “ this man ”’ as to the dangers of the course 
he was pursuing, which would lead sooner or later to the most serious 
conflicts. He had proposed to him a way of internal pacification and 
conciliation with the Reich, but also warned him that it was the last 
time that any such attempt would be made from the German side. 

After stating that Herr Schuschnigg had never intended to keep 
the agreement, and that part of the lying campaign against Germany 
was inspired by the press office of the ex-Chancellor himself, Herr 
Hitler poured ridicule on the plebiscite, by which, he said, Herr 
Schuschnigg desired ‘‘a mandate for a further and still more brutai 
oppression of the overwhelming majority of the German-Austrian 
people.” 

He claimed that only his action had prevented a rising and blood- 
shed in Austria, and Herr Schuschnigg should be grateful, for “‘ only my 
decision has spared him and 10,000 others their lives—lives which, 
owing to their guilt in the death of innumerable Austrian martyrs of 
the movement, they no longer deserve, but which the National-Socialist 
State, as sovereign victor, now presents to them.”’ 

As to the ultimatum, “ which suddenly caused the world to 
complain,” it was nothing but a resolute statement that Germany 
would no longer stand the further suppression of her compatriots. 
That his attitude was wise was proved by the fact that “‘ within 3 days 
of intervention my whole country rushed to meet me without a shot 


being fired. . . .” 
In conclusion, Herr Hitler said he would like to thank the great 
Italian nation. “If there could have been a strengthening of the 


relations between Italy and Germany,” he went on, “it took place 
then. An ideological unity, a unity of interests, has become for us 
Germans an indissoluble friendship. The land and the frontiers of this 
friend are to us inviolable. I repeat that I shall never forget Mussolini’s 
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attitude. The Italian people may know that the German nation 
stands at the back of my word.” 

He then proclaimed the dissolution of the Reichstag and ordered 
elections, on April 10, of the new representatives of Greater Germany. 
“‘ Give me another 4 years,” he exclaimed, ‘“‘ so that I can now exploit 
the accomplished union for the benefit of all... .” 

March 21.—The D.A.Z., in an article entitled ‘‘ Was Mr. Eden 
right ?”’ said that no better regional pacification could be imagined 
than that which had just taken place. Why this scream about German 
methods, it asked, and why this sudden departure from Austria of 
English visitors ? 

Germany was now a Continental Power, and as such had no quarrel 
with England. Herr Hitler had emphasized this in his book, and in 
his Reichstag speech in May, 1935. The German Fleet could not threaten 
England, and had no wish to do so, since “‘ we do not want a second 
war with this kindred people with whom we have hitherto had only 
one calamitous encounter in the whole of history.” 

The return of the Colonies would not turn Germany from a Conti- 
nental into an Imperial Power. The sooner England realized that 
there lived in Europe a nation of 75 millions whose power of attraction 
corresponded to their numbers the nearer would all be to that complete 
European peace which was and would remain the basis of British world 
dominion oversea. 

March 22.—It was understood that the Government had sent a 
sharp demand to the Czechoslovak Government for a limitation of the 
rights of foreign journalists staying in Prague. (Many had gone there 
from Vienna during the previous few days.) 

March 24.—The Frankfurter Zeitung, dealing with the Czechoslovak 
question, said it was hoped that England would not now add to the 
existing obstacles to Anglo-German understanding yet another barrier. 
This would not arise from British rearmament, but rather from the 
“unfortunate zeal’’ which the Opposition, under French influence, 
was showing for the Czechoslovak question. 

That question was being quite falsely stated, and so there was a 
danger it might be wrongly answered. It was not a question of the 
necessity of protecting the country from attack; the true problem 
was: what could and what must the Czech Government do to diminish 
or remove the danger in which it stood through ar improper policy of 
enmity to Germany? Any attempt to evade this through new 
guarantees for Czechoslovak integrity would merely increase the danger 
which already existed. 

The world could not be ruled from a green table—Austria had 
shown this. Therefore, the facts should be approached with foresight 
and wisdom, but above all in an honourable fashion. 

The Vdélkischer Beobachter said the lesson of the Polish-Lithuanian 
settlement was, first, the recognition that, owing to domestic chaos, 
Russia’s powerlessness had gone so far that she had to inform Lithuania 
she was unable to help her; and secondly, that when the Lithuanian 
Minister in Paris approached M. Paul-Boncour for support in an appeal 
to the League he was advised to negotiate directly with Poland. 

Thirdly, it could be seen from Col. Beck’s speech that Poland was 
aiming at closer co-operation with the 3 Baltic States, and the loss of 
prestige by Russia would undoubtedly smooth her path. 
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The Bérsen Zeitung accused The Times of falsifying history in its 
reports of the events in Austria, particularly as regards the proposed 
Schuschnigg plebiscite, which it should have criticized, instead of 
saying that the former Austrian Government were taking all precautions 
to secure a fair election. 

Well-informed circles in Berlin considered that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
‘ well-weighed words ”’ contained nothing that could lead to further 
complications in the European situation. 

What Germany did in South-Eastern Europe, it was asserted, 
damaged no vital British interest ; on the other hand, vital German 
interests were endangered in so far as French and British support 
enabled Czechoslovakia to conduct internally and externally a policy 
which made an “ avenue of approach ”’ for Bolshevism. 

March 25.—Surprise was expressed in Berlin that Mr. Chamberlain, 
in his speech, should have gone as far as he did in support of Czecho- 
slovakia in spite of German warnings as to the ‘ unforeseeable conse- 
quences’ and the obstacles to Anglo-German understanding which 
could arise from concessions to the Opposition standpoint in the Czech 
problem. 

March 26.—The Frankfurter Zeitung, examining Mr. Chamberlain's 
speech, remarked that uncertainty in regard to the British attitude in 
the event of a conflict remained ; but that was unavoidable. ‘‘ What 
the Prime Minister said,” the writer went on, ‘‘ seems to us to be clear 
enough to be quite precisely understood—above all in Prague.” 

He held that it could no longer be denied in London that ‘ the 
present order in Czechoslovakia does not rest on a basis of justice.” 
Mr. Chamberlain had directed the “‘ unmistakable, if soft, moral appeal 
to Prague,” but wisely had not made concrete proposals. 

March 27.—The Essen WNational-Zeitung accused the Polish 
Government of permitting “the coarsest outrages against the German 
minority.”’ 


Great Britain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 15.—The Prime Minister, in Parliament, refused an Opposi- 
tion request for an independent enquiry into the administration of 
the Air Ministry and the state of military aviation. The Government 
must bear the responsibility for the security of the country, for which 
the Air Force was of vital importance, and could not share that responsi- 
bility with any Committee. 

In any case there could be no more inopportune moment to start 
an investigation, which would distract attention from the job in hand. 

Col. Muirhead, in presenting the Air Estimates, explained that 
they provided not only for the current programme, but for the beginnings 
of further expansion, and there would be Supplementary Estimates 
yet to come. 

He had confidence in the personnel of the Force, and said that 
between April, 1935 and March, 1938, 4,500 pilots and 40,000 airmen 
and boys had joined. 

March 17.—Introducing the Navy Estimates in the Commons, the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty said the total included 
£414 million for new construction already authorized. The tonnage 
of new ships in hand was 547,000 tons. 
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As to the size of capital ships, Japan had not disclosed her intentions 
but it was still possible that she might decide to take her place with 
the great naval Powers and agree to abide by Treaty limits, even if 
she did not accede to the London Treaty. If, following the consultations 
between Britain, France, and the U.S.A., it was considered necessary 
to exceed the displacement of 35,000 tons laid down for capital ships, 
their plans for doing so were well advanced. 

He said that adequately escorted convoys would be the surest 
means of protecting merchant ships from attack by submarines, aircraft, 
or surface vessels, and special escort vessels were being provided for 
the purpose. 

Replying in the Lords to a motion calling attention to “ the 
defective administration of the Air Ministry .. .”’ Lord Swinton, 
referring to the military programme, said production was proceeding 
with increasing momentum. He did not claim that everything had 
gone right or that there had not been disappointments and over- 
estimates, but their plans were being justified. At the same time it 
might be that those plans required acceleration. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

March 21.—The Air Estimates were voted without a division. 

Replying to criticism of the adoption of a standard of strength 
other than that of first-line strength, Col. Muirhead stated that, although 
an expansion of the Air Force had been decided on before the Estimates 
were introduced, recent events had led to a further review of all the 
defence programmes. 

He could not, in the public interest, give definite figures of the 
German strength and their own strength, but the Prime Minister had 
already given assurances that the Government were satisfied that their 
plans were calculated to give them an Air Force to be “ an effective 
instrument for our purpose’”’ having regard to the nature of their 
problems. 

March 23.—The Prime Minister and the Minister for the Co- 
ordination of Defence met the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress and informed them that “‘ the Government felt obliged to 
arrange for a further degree of acceleration of the defence programmes.” 

Mr. Chamberlain said his object in meeting the General Council 
was to ask them for their good will and help, and to express his confi- 
dence that, with their knowledge of the issues at stake, they would 
accede to his request. 

Replying to a question whether, since Feb. 21, any request or 
instruction had been made to the press to modify news or comment on 
Government foreign policy, Mr. Chamberlain said: ‘“‘ No attempt has 
been made by instruction, request, or suggestion to prevent newspapers 
from expressing their considered views. I have already made reference 
to the heavy responsibility which rests upon the press when commenting 

.on international affairs.”’ 

March 24.—Mr. Chamberlain’s speech in Parliament on the policy 
of the Government. (See Special Note.) 

March 28.—The Prime Minister met representatives of the National 
Confederation of Employers’ Organizations on the subject of the defence 
programme, and they assured him that the Confederation would do 
everything in its power to secure the fullest co-operation. 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 16.—The Opposition pressed the Government in the 
Commons for a statement on their attitude towards recent events in 
Spain, and Mr. Chamberlain said that the Ambassador in Paris had 
received the previous evening from the French Government a com- 
munication expressing the anxiety with which they viewed the military 
situation in Spain. 

The British Government were fully alive to the importance of 
recent developments, and were keeping in close touch with Paris. 

As to Czechoslovakia, he repeated Sir John Simon’s statement of 
Feb. 21 that their obligations were those which every member of the 
League assumed towards all its fellow-members, and added that the 
existing position would continue to have the most careful consideration. 
He must decline to be rushed into making announcements prematurely 
on that very serious subject. 

Replying to questions, Mr. Chamberlain said he did not anticipate 
that the Anglo-Italian conversations would be concerned with the 
subject of colonies. Asked whether the German annexation of Austria 
would prejudice the coming discussions on the colonial question, he 
said that ‘‘ obviously in present circumstances nothing further can be 
done in that direction.” 

The Opposition subsequently attacked the Government for their 
lack of any policy ‘“ to counter the grave menace to British interests 
arising out of armed intervention in Spain by certain foreign Powers,” 
and suggested that the assistance given by Herr Hitler to General 
Franco was part of the price of Signor Mussolini’s betrayal of the 
Austrian Government. 

Mr. Chamberlain reaffirmed that the Government’s policy was 
non-intervention, which, despite its shortcomings, had prevented the 
conflict from spreading beyond Spain. The international situation 
was now too grave for party polemics. 

There were foreign forces and material on both sides and, although 
there were rumours, he had no definite evidence of large fresh accessions 
of foreign assistance to General Franco which the Opposition appeared 
to take for granted. 

The Government had never taken the view that success for the 
insurgents would mean that Spain would pass under the control of 
Germany and Italy, and he cited Mr. Eden’s statements of Nov. I 
and Dec. 21, 1937. 

They intended to keep in close touch with the French Government 
and “I believe,” he concluded, “‘ that we shall best serve British 
interests and best serve the cause of freedom if we keep out of Spain 
and make our policy one of non-intervention, and do not, as the late 
Foreign Secretary said, attempt to burn our fingers as other nations 
may still do.” 

In the House of Lords Lord Halifax, replying to questions re 
Czechoslovakia, said that when he learned that certain assurances had 
been given by the German Government to Czechoslovakia after the 
events in Austria, he took steps to convey to Berlin that the Government 
took note of those assurances and would be glad of the Reich Govern- 
ment’s permission to communicate them to Parliament. 

That permission having been accorded, the Prime Minister and he 
himself had put the two Houses in possession of the terms of the 
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assurances, and he added, “‘ By these assurances, solemnly given and 
more than once repeated, we naturally expect the German Government 
to abide. If indeed they desire to see European peace maintained, as 
I earnestly hope they do, there is no quarter of Europe in which it is 
more vital that undertakings should be scrupulously respected.” 

It was Germany’s ruthless application of power politics that had 
so profoundly shocked the world, which had been brought face to face 
with the extremely ugly truth that neither treaty texts nor international 
law had any influence when deaiing with power politics, and that in 
this sphere force, and force alone, decided. 

Nothing that the League could do could now compel Germany to 
turn back on the course on which she had embarked, and the Govern- 
ment were bound to recognize that the Austrian State had been abolished 
and was in process of being completely absorbed into the Reich. 
Germany did this without waiting for the plebiscite, the result of which 
was a foregone conclusion, in view of the circumstances in which it 
was to be held. 

The British Government had never supposed that the status quo 
in Austria could be maintained for all time, but they had always stood 
firmly against any violent solution of the problem. What passed 
between him and the German leaders must remain confidential, but 
in those conversations he had never taken any other line than that, 
while he did not suppose anyone in England was concerned to maintain 
the status quo in Europe for all time, what they were concerned to see 
was that no changes should be made by violence, or by something 
approaching violence, that might lead to incalculable consequences. 

He believed there was no disagreement whatever as to the objectives 
of their foreign policy. They must seek so to conduct it that it might 
deserve and command the support in the U.K. of a united people and 
in the Dominions of a united Empire. While relaxing no exertion in 
the pursuit of peace wherever it might be found, it must be their 
purpose to reassert the claims of international law as opposed to the 
exercise of force in the settlement of international disputes. 

They must do everything to bring it about that means should be 
devised, whether through League machinery or on lines in harmony 
with League principles, to bring the mind of the nations as much to 
the removal of injustices as to the maintenance of peace. 

Finally, Great Britain must for these purposes show herself 
prepared, not merely by way of material and equipment, but in the 
spirit and determination and discipline of her people. The Government 
would review the programmes for their material preparedness and the 
pace of the march towards their fulfilment. It was for the people to 
do their part. 

March 18.—Two Trade Agreements with Italy were signed in 
London. One amended the existing clearing agreement and the other 
replaced the commercial agreement of Nov. 6, 1936. 

The U.S. Ambassador, speaking at the Pilgrims’ dinner in London, 
said the United States desired peace not only for itself but for the rest 
of the world, and “ my country is willing to do more than merely talk 
about peace. It would be glad to join and encourage any nation or 
group of nations in a peace programme based on economic recovery, 
limitation of armaments, and a revival of the sanctity of international 
commitments.” 
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Americans, however, opposed any entangling alliances, and ‘‘ most 
of our people,” he said, “ insist that their country retain its independent 
and unmortgaged judgment as to the merits of world crises as they 
arise,”’ an attitude which had been interpreted in some quarters to mean 
that America would not fight in any circumstances short of actual 
invasion. That was not accurate, and it was a dangerous sort of 
misunderstanding to be current just now. 

To imagine, however, that she could never remain neutral if a 
general war broke out seemed to him just as dangerous a misapprehen- 
sion as the other. 

They did not regard war as inevitable but, “ nevertheless, if the 
nations should again become engulfed in the cataclysm of a general 
war, we should make ourselves very strong and then pursue whatever 
course we considered best for the United States.’ 

Economic peace seemed, he said, to offer ultimate hope of achieving 
a rational and enduring solution. If the nations of the world would 
trade liberally and naturally among themselves a new kind of security 
would be born, a security based on intelligent self-interest and not on 
force. 

Describing the foreign relations of his country as based on the 
“ good neighbour” policy, he said they had decided they must stand 
on their own feet, “‘ at least until regard for treaty obligations has again 
become fashionable.” 

Replying to questions in Parliament ve the raids on Barcelona, 
Mr. Chamberlain said he did not think anybody could have read the 
press reports of what had happened without horror and disgust. While 
his information said nothing about the raids being aimed simply at 
terrorizing the civil population, the press reports did suggest that the 
damage had been done largely to living quarters and not to military 
objectives. 

The British and French Governments had agreed on an appeal 
to both sides in Spain to stop bombing of this kind, and the French 
Government, he added, were seeking to obtain the association of the 
Vatican in any appeal that might be made. 

March 19.—The Government sent a “ communication "’ to General 
Franco informing him of the horror and disgust with which they and 
the British people had learned of the fresh attacks on Barcelona, and 
stating that the Government desired to draw his urgent attention to 
the fact that direct and deliberate attacks on civilian populations were 
contrary to the principles of international law as based on the established 
practice of civilized nations, to the laws of humanity, and to the 
dictates of public opinion. 

March 21.—Mr. Chamberlain stated in Parliament that the con- 
versations with Italy were proceeding and progress had been made. 
The question of withdrawing volunteers from Spain was one for the 
Non-Intervention Committee, but, in any event, they had not made 
any agreement with Italy yet. 

He said that his present information was that the report of the 
landing of 30,000 Germans in Spain about March 14 was false. 

March 22.—The House of Commons decided, by 210 votes to 142, 
against the introduction of a Bill giving much wider powers to the 
Government for the benefit of refugees from Austria. 

The Home Secretary pointed out that there were obvious objections 
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to indiscriminiate admissions of such people, but agreed that there 
was a general desire to maintain their traditional policy of offering 
asylum to persons who were refugees for political, racial, or religious 
reasons. He was anxious that admission should not be refused to 
suitable applicants, including people whose work in science, or the arts, 
or in business and industry might be valuable. 

Application for naturalization from Austrians with the necessary 
qualifications already resident in England would be sympathetically 
considered, as would also applications for an extension of their stay 
by Austrians who had been admitted for limited periods. 

March 23.—Mr. Butler stated in Parliament that the Minister in 
Mexico City had drawn the Government’s attention to the profound 
anxiety felt by his Government at the probable consequences to 
established British interests as a result of the verdict of the Mexican 
High Court of March r. 

The Government had informed the Mexican Government that 
they reserved their full rights in the matter. 

March 24.—Mr. Chamberlain made a statement explaining the 
attitude of the Government to the international situation, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer replied to the debate. The Consolidated 
Fund Bill, on which it had taken place, was then given a third reading 
without a division. (See Special Note for the Prime Minister's statement). 

Dr. Sun Fo, President of the Chinese Legislative Yuan, arrived in 
London from Paris. 

Claim for losses on the Yangtze presented to Japanese Government. 
(See Japan.) 

March 25.—The Naval Agreement with the U.S.S.R. signed on 
July 17, 1937, was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 5679. 

March 28.—Spanish reply to Note re bombing of Barcelona. 
(See Spain. External Affairs.) 


H 
am 16.—The Government announced their decision to change 
the Embassy in Vienna into a Consulate. 

March 23.—Replying to questions in the Chamber the Prime 
Minister said the independence of the country was in no danger what- 
ever, and added that the guarantee of that independence was the 
friendship of the Powers with which Hungary had common interests. 

The Foreign Minister told the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Chamber that the German Government had put it beyond any doubt 
that they considered the existing frontiers with Hungary just as inviol- 
able as those of Italy, Switzerland, and Yugoslavia. 

Hungary’s friendship with Italy was unchanged and the spirit of 
the Rome Protocols would continue to inspire their relations. He added 
that Polish concern in the affairs of the Danubian Basin was warmly 
welcomed by the Government, which, also, would continue the efforts 
to improve the relations with the Little Entente States. 


Italy 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
March 15.—An official communiqué on the statement submitted 
to the Fascist Grand Council by the Minister of Finance showed that 
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the gold reserves of the Bank of Italy had remained at the level of 
about 4,028 million lire for 14 months. 

The taxation yield up to date had been very satisfactory and 
receipts for Feb. were 17 per cent. higher than in 1937, and the financial 
year was expected to close with a deficit of only slightly over 3,000 
millions, the figure originally estimated. 

The Naval Under-Secretary, speaking in the Chamber, said that 
when the programme of Jan. 7 was completed in 1941 they would have 
700,000 tons of warships, 7.e., 240,000 tons of battleships, 160,000 of 
cruisers, 190,000 of light craft, and 100,000 of submarines. 

During 1938-39 over 260,000 tons of new vessels would be building 
or completed. They did not intend to build aircraft carriers, as the 
great increase in the speed, range, etc., of modern machines had 
diminished their value. He claimed that they had overcome all 
financial difficulties as to realizing their programme owing to their 
‘well-designed financial plan, combined with the low cost per ship 
which could be realized only in our Fascist Italy.” 

All Italians, he claimed, were becoming convinced that the corner- 
stone of Italy’s security and greatness was her strength on the sea, 
but they had no aggressive intent. 

It was announced that an unspecified number of men of the 
1907, 1908, and 1909 classes called up in Sept.-Oct., 1937, for service 
in Libya would be demobilised. 

The Under-Secretary for Air, reviewing the progress of the Air 
Force in the Chamber, stated that the victories on the Basque front 
in Spain and at Teruel were chiefly due to air operations, thus justifying 
the Italian theory of the employment of aircraft, as laid down by 
Signor Mussolini from the very first. Frontal attacks led only to 
stagnation, and the most logical way to humanize warfare consisted 
in making every effort to cut it short, even at very high cost. 

By the spring they would be in a position to pass from the air 
division to the air corps, of which 2 would first be formed, each incor- 
porating a number of divisions of bombers and fighters, containing 
hundreds of machines which in 24 hours could be transferred from 
one sector to another of the area of hostilities. 

The Air Force had now almost completely freed itself from foreign 
sources of supply, and imports from abroad of material used in con- 
struction had been reduced to 5 per cent. 

March 22.—The Minister of Foreign Exchange, reviewing the work 
of his Department in the Chamber, said Italy had been forced to 
adopt a controlled system of trade by the example of the bigger Powers. 
They had attained a large degree of self-sufficiency, but that did not 
mean their cutting themselves off from foreign trade ; on the contrary, 
it implied the development of a wide system of exchange with all 
countries which were prepared to accept Italian products in exchange 
for their own. 

Since sanctions ended Italy had signed over go trade and clearing 
agreements by which she was gradually paying off arrears and restoring 
the basis of trade to normal. The 1937 trade deficit of over 5,000 
million lire was “‘ immense,” but Italy had been able to pay the bill 
out of her own resources, and the gold reserve had been kept intact. 

The situation called for serious reflection, however ; imports must 
be kept down to the minimum necessary for the life of the country, 
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and exports must be pushed. A strict control of imports would have 
to be maintained, and Italy, having been the last to ‘“‘mobilize”’ in this 
respect, would be the last to ‘‘ demobilize.”’ 

March 23.—Signor Mussolini, speaking on the anniversary of the 
foundation of the Fascist combatant groups, said: ‘‘ The Italian people 
knows—and the world must know too—that we remain the same, 
ready for peace ; but if necessary we will fight—and if we fight we shall 
win—for the present and future greatness of the Italian people.” 

March 27.—Twenty-nine new aerodromes, 26 mobilization depéts, 
and 5 training schools were officially inaugurated in various parts of 
the country. Similar ceremonies were also held in East Africa, Libya, 
and the Dodecanese. 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 15.—Communiqué from Italian command in Spain re part 
played by Italians in General Franco’s advance. (See Spain. External 
Affairs.) 

March 16.—Signor Mussolini, in a broadcast speech, gave a 
historical survey of the development of Austria, which had begun in - 
1848, when Piedmont dared to defy the Hapsburg colossus. Coming 
to recent times he explained that he had moved troops to the frontier 
in 1934 because it was impossible to foresee what would happen. No 
Austrian had asked him to do it, and no Austrian had thanked him. 

He had then instituted the policy of the Rome Protocols, but during 
that period the balance in Europe had been completely upset by the 
avowed attempt of the Western Powers to throttle Italy. The creation 
of the Rome-Berlin axis, the inevitable sequel, had coincided with the 
rapid growth of the Nazi movement in Austria, and he himself had 
warned Herr von Schuschnigg in April, 1937, that the independence 
of Austria was mainly the concern of the Austrians and that the “ axis ”’ 
was the basis of Italy’s foreign policy. More recently, he had told 
him that the plebiscite was a mistake. 

Italy, he went on, had never given, directly or indirectly, any 
guarantee to protect Austrian independence, nor had the Austrians 
themselves ever asked him for protection. The events of the past few 
days had proved that they wished for the union. He traced a parallel 
between that union and that of the Southern Provinces of Italy with 
Piedmont. In each case occupation had preceded the plebiscite. 

There were people in the world, he continued, who were so foolish 
as to think that Italy could be frightened by the millions of Germans 
now united on her frontiers. Italy, who had not been impressed by 
having 52 States against her during the Abyssinian war, was not easily 
worried. The thing to remember was the Germans and Italians were 
two friendly peoples with a frontier between them that was unchange- 
able. Herr Hitler had always been categorical on that point, and, in 
any case, all frontiers were sacred. 

The hope that this had been an opportunity to set the two totali- 
tarian States at loggerheads was a reproach to the political intelligence 
of the Italian people. Actually, the crisis had tested the reliability 
of the axis, and now the Germans knew that it was an instrument 
which would serve not only for normal occasions, but also for the 


exceptional moments in history. 
March 18.—Signature of Trade Agreements in London. (See 


Great Britain. External Affairs.) 
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March 19.—Address by head of Fascist mission to Japan. (See 


Japan.) 

March 21.—The Tribuna, dealing with the events in Austria, stated 
that the new fact that Italy, Germany, and France now had common 
frontiers, and Britain one with all three, could represent the beginning 
of a new page of history. Now that the Fiihrer had made a categorical 
statement reassuring France and Italy the question of the frontiers 
between the three Powers could be considered as definitely settled, 
since “‘ beyond the borders already established under the treaties 
towards France, and already reached, in spite of the treaties, towards 
Italy, Germany has no more territories to claim and no Germans to 
emancipate.” 

March 23.—The National Directorate of the Fascist Party, in a 
statement, declared that the Italians were an essential factor in General 
Franco’s victory. 

The Tevere, referring to reports that French intervention in Spain 
was probable, warned France that if her troops did cross the frontier 
there would be “ tit for tat,’’ and that she would be running a tremen- 


dous risk. 

March 24.—The Giornale d'Italia, referring to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
remarks about the Anglo-Italian conversations, said ‘‘ these clear and 
precise words abruptly refute all the calculations and manoeuvres of 
the Prime Minister’s opponents.” 

March 25.—Signor Gayda, in the Giornale d’ Italia, accused France 
of helping ‘“‘ Red Spain.” He declared that not one man, gun, or 
machine-gun had left Italy for Spain during the last month, and that 
the Reds could not resist any longer but for “ the daily arrival of men, 
munitions, and food from France and Russia.” 

March 27.—A semi-official statement containing a report from 
Salamanca gave the figures of Italian losses in Spain since March 9g as 
29 officers and 253 men killed, and 123 officers and 1,349 men wounded. 
An army corps of Legionaries had taken part in the advance, and the 
Italians had captured Alcafiz. 

The Informazione Diplomatica stated that points of particular 
interest in Mr. Chamberlain’s speech were its criticism of the League, 
its rejection of the Soviet proposal, and the attitude regarding Czecho- 
slovakia. As to the conversations with London, responsible Italian 
circles were inclined to share his optimism, and highly appreciated the 
form and substance of his remarks about Italy. 

“It is public knowledge,’’ it went on, “ that Italy will fulfil her 
undertaking to withdraw the forces in Spain when the French and 
Russians are prepared to do the same, and to apply the British plan 
loyally in all its conditions. It is also public knowledge that, as no 
reinforcements have been sent for many months, the forces in Spain 
are much reduced in numbers. . . . Meanwhile, responsible Italian 
circles are following with the greatest attention the campaign of the 
Left parties in France in favour of intervention in Spain, the results of 
which would be unpredictable and certainly grave, and might well 
endanger peace on the Continent of Europe.” 


J 


apan 
March 15.—The Foreign Office stated that Japan had always 
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announced her intention to maintain the service of foreign debts secured 
on the Chinese Maritime Customs. 

It was understood that the administration of China affairs was to 
be supervised by a bureau to be called the China Economic Bureau, 
dealing with economic and financial matters only. 

The Prime Minister sent congratulations to Herr Hitler on the 
reunion of Austria with the Reich. 

March 16.—Figures published of the expenditure for the next 
financial year showed a total of 8,075 millions (£404 million), of which 
5,374 millions would be borrowed. 

Supplementary Estimates in the ordinary Budget brought expendi- 
ture up to 3,425 millions ({171 million), of which 920 millions was to 
be borrowed. 

The extraordinary Estimates for the China war (carried in a 
separate account) amounted to 4,850 millions, all of which was to be 
borrowed. 

The Lower House passed the National Mobilization Bill. The 
“state of incident equivalent to war,”’ during which the Government 
were empowered to apply its provisions, was to begin when the Cabinet 
had reported it to the Throne and obtained Imperial sanction, and to 
be terminated also by Imperial sanction. 

March 19.—The head of the Italian mission to Japan, in an address 
to the nation, said that the mission would “ confirm Italy’s understand- 
ing of Japan’s needs,’’ and had come to Japan as a special token of 
Fascist Italy’s good-will. 

He referred to the fact that their two countries were ‘‘ compelled 
by their ethnical and geographical needs to secure for themselves places 
in the world.” 

March 22.—U.S. Government’s claim for sinking of the Panay. 
(See U.S.A.) 

Replying to a question in the Diet re China the Prime Minister 
said, ‘‘I can at least safely say that Japan is determined not to 
evacuate one inch of the territory now occupied by the Japanese 
forces.” 

March 23.—The Foreign Minister stated in the Diet that conversa- 

tions on the future of the Shanghai Customs were being conducted with 
Great Britain and other interested Powers, and that in the last stage 
the negotiations would be concluded with the new Central China 
régime. 
March 24.—The Government received from the British Government 
a statement of claims for losses on the Yangtze on Dec. 5, 11 and 12, 
totalling about {108,000. It did not include the damage to H.M.S. 
Ladybird. 

The Cabinet was understood to have decided in principle that the 
Nanking régime should be so organized that it could later on be united 
with the North China Government. 

March 25.—The Diet voted the Extraordinary Military Budget of 
4,850 million yen (£283 million). 

March 27.—The Government decided to pay the whole of the 
indemnity claimed by the U.S.A. for the Panay incident. They also 
accepted the U.S. demands regarding the dispute in the Alaskan 
fisheries, and agreed to suspend the survey of salmon fishing begun_in 
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1930, to issue no licences for fishing there, and to punish all Japanese 
found fishing illegally. 

The Foreign Minister was requested by the Soviet Ambassador to 
take measures re the Manchukuo Government’s failure to pay the last 
instalment of the purchase price of the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
(5,980,000 yen, due on March 23). 

Mr. Hirota was understood to have declined to intervene in Hsinking 
on the ground that the Soviet Government had failed to pay Manchukuo 
a sum of 5,560,000 yen for transport charges owed to the former. 
owners of the C.E.R. by Soviet Consulates and other official departments 


League of Nations 

March 20.—Note from the Mexican Government re Austria. 
(See Mexico.) 

March 21.—The Secretariat received a Note from the German 
Government drawing attention to the law of March 13 incorporating 
Austria in the Reich, and stating that from that day the former State 
ceased to be a member of the League. 


Lithuania 

March 18.—Ultimatum from Poland. (See Poland.) 

The Government were understood to have been informed by those 
of Latvia and Estonia that they regarded the establishment of regular 
diplomatic relations between Lithuania and Poland as attainable and 
highly desirable. 

March 19.—The Prime Minister read the Polish Note in the Diet 
and declared that the Government were obliged to yield to force. 
The Government’s decision was approved unanimously. 

Polish Note accepting Lithuania’s acquiescence. (See Poland.) 

March 24.—The Cabinet resigned, and a provisional Government 
was formed under Father Mironas, an Army chaplain. All the Ministers 
were members of the Government Party. 

March 25.—The Cabinet appointments were: Foreign Affairs, 
M. Lozoraitis, as before; the Interior, Col. Leonas, a new Minister ; 
Defence, General Rashtikis, the C.-in-C. of the Army; Finance, M. 
Indrishunas, a new Minister; Justice, M. Machulis, a new Minister ; 
and Agriculture, Dr. Tubelis, the former Premier. 


Manchukuo 
_ March 27.—Soviet representations to Japanese Government re 
instalment of purchase price of the C.E.R. (See Japan.) 


Mexico 

March 18.—The trade unions advised employees of foreign oil 
companies to cease work everywhere from that evening. 

(The Labour Arbitration Board had found in favour of the men 
on a petition that, owing to the refusal of the companies to comply 
with the wages award, the collective labour contract had lapsed.) 

_ The Bank of Mexico decided to suspend temporarily its dealings 
in gold dollars and foreign exchange. A heavy run on bank deposits 
followed. e 

March 19.—The Government announced that it would expropriate 

American and British oil properties (valued at about {80 million). 
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President Cardenas broadcast an explanation, in which he said that 
in spite of the fairness of their treatment the companies had engaged 
in a low but clever campaign, both within and without the country, 
aimed at damaging the national economy, and had supplied money 
and arms for rebellion. The democracies of the world, he said, could 
always count on Mexican oil if the necessities of the workers were 
involved. 

The expropriation decree declared that the refusal of the companies 
to abide by the High Court ruling (upholding the Labour Board’s 
award) made it unavoidable in the interests of the national economy. 
Compensation would be paid over a period of I0 years. 

The oil workers, under military protection,,assumed control of 
the 17 British and U.S. Companies. 

The Mexican Eagle Oil Co., in a statement, said that to accept 
the Labour Board award would have meant paying out in 1938 over 
60 million pesos, whereas their profits only amounted to 23 millions. 
They denied that the Company had ever adopted or encouraged any 
methods calculated to assist rebellion. 

March 20.—The Government sent to the Secretariat of the League 
a series of observations on the suppression of Austria, describing the 
coup as a flagrant violation of the Covenant, and of the Treaties of 
Versailles and Saint-Germain. 

They declared ‘‘ to the public opinion of the world ”’ that the only 
way to avoid new international crimes was to carry out the obligations 
of the Covenant and existing treaties. 

The oil companies announced that they would apply for an 
injunction against the Government’s action. 

The U.S. Ambassador, expressing regret over ‘‘ the whole business,” 
said that the oil workers’ unions should have compromised with the 
companies once the latter had agreed to increase annual wages by 
$7,200,000. 

The oil industry was reported to be at a standstill. 

March 22.—President Cardenas issued a statement explaining that 
the Executive were forced to decree the expropriation as an exceptional 
measure, and therefore this measure would not be extended to other 
activities. 

The measures they would take gradually in respect of the oil 
companies’ property would be those intimately related to the exploita- 
tion, administration, and sale of oil products. 

The oil companies filed a brief with the U.S. Secretary of State. 
(See U.S.A. External Affairs.) 

March 23.—Demonstrations against foreigners took place in the 
capital, and demands were made for the expropriation of other foreign 
industries. 

The President made a speech in which he said that they would 
honour their debts abroad and would pay for the oil properties ex- 
propriated. 

March 27.—President Cardenas announced that the monthly 
purchases of silver by the U.S. Government would cease from April 1, 
and also stated that Congress would be asked to approve the raising 
of an internal loan of 100 million pesos. (In recent years 80 per cent. 
of the silver production had been bought by the U.S.A.) 

March 28.—The banks suspended exchange operations, for the 
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second time in 7 days, and the peso was quoted at 4.50 to the dollar 
Business in general was almost at a standstill. 


The Netherlands 
March 15.—The Prime Minister broadcast a speech in which he 


said events had made it necessary to enforce at once the regulations 
keeping conscripts Ir months with the Colours instead of 5. 


Norway 
March 21.—The Cabinet decided to ask Parliament's consent to 


a loan of 52 million kroner (£2,600,000) for defence. 


Palestine 

March 19.—Several cases of sniping and firing on lorries, ete., 
were reported, and near Araba (between Nablus and Jenin) two Arabs 
were shot dead. 

March 21.—The arrests were announced of the Cadis of Jaffa, 
Haifa, Safed, and Gaza, who were sent to concentration camps. 

The High Commissioner, acting under the Palestine Defence 
Order-in-Council, removed Amin Bey Tamimi from membership of the 
Moslem Supreme Council. (He had been the senior member since the 
Mufti’s removal.) 

A well-known Arab was seriously wounded in Jerusalem, and at 
a new Jewish colony near the Lebanese frontier a Jewish supernumerary 
policeman was shot dead. 

March 27.—Several more acts of terrorism were reported, including 
the murder of a Jew near Haifa and the son of the Mukhtar of an Arab 
village near Gaza. 

March 28.—Six more murders were reported, including 2 German 
Jews, just outside Jerusalem, and four Jews shot when a car was held 
up by Arabs on its way to Safed. Several cases of armed robbery also 


occurred. 


Poland 


March 15.—The Government were understood to have rejected a 
proposal of the Lithuanian Government that the incident of March rr 
should be the subject of an enquiry by a mixed commission. 

March 18.—The Government announced that their ‘‘ Note outlining 
the conditions indispensable for the avoidance of a recurrence of 
incidents dangerous to peace was handed to the Lithuanian Government 
at g o'clock last night. The Polish Government expect a reply within 
48 hours, the time limit stipulated for the reply.”’ 

Troops were concentrated on the Lithuanian frontier, and Marshal 
Smigly-Rydz arrived at Vilna. 

An official statement declared that the Government were unable 
to accept the Lithuanian proposal of March 14 as not providing sufficient 
guarantees of security, and “ they insist that the only way of settling 
the present abnormal situation is by establishing full diplomatic 
relations.” The appointment of representatives of the two Govern- 
ments to begin discussions must take place before March 31. 

Finally, the “‘ essential conditions contained in their Note of 
March 17 cannot be made the subject of discussion either as regards 
text or form. Any reservation or addition would be regarded as 
tantamount to rejection. . . .”’ 
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March 19.—The Government transmitted a Note to the Kovno 
Government reading, ‘I have the honour to state that the Polish 
Government have decided to regulate as from to-day diplomatic 
relations between Poland and Lithuania, and for this purpose to 
establish a Legation in Kovno. The Polish Minister duly accredited 
will present his Letters of Credence by March 31 at the latest. 

“The Polish Government on their part assure the Lithuanian 
Legation in Warsaw all conditions of normal activity, and in this 
connection guarantee as from March 31 the possibility of direct con- 
nection by land, air, and water, by telephone and telegraph, between 
the Legation and the Lithuanian Government.” 

March 20.—Col. Beck made a statement for the British press in 
which he said that in 1927 Marshal Pilsudski had submitted the question 
of their relations with Lithuania to the League, which strongly recom- 
mended the re-establishment of diplomatic relations; but Lithuania 
paid no attention to the League’s ruling. 

The League had now ceased to be a European institution, and 
Poland had therefore gone back to the old diplomacy. He had just 
established direct contact with Italy, not to negotiate or sign anything, 
but to restore direct communication between Poland and Italy, and 
he was glad to know that other countries were returning to this method 
of contact. 

“I was always dubious about the effectiveness of the League and 
said so,”’ he went on, “ but I am not despondent about the future of 
Europe now that the League has ceased to function to any purpose. 
. . . We can very well live in harmony without needing a new pact 
or conference every month or two. Ifa multilateral system would work 
I should be in favour of it. I have no prejudice or preference for 
bilateral agreements. The fact simply is that I have found that they 
work, while the other methods don’t.”’ 

He defended the ultimatum to Lithuania by describing it as an 
“imperative gesture which had no other purpose than to persuade the 
Lithuanian Government to enter into normal diplomatic relations. 
How can you come to terms with someone who won't talk to you ? 
Now that Lithuania has agreed to talk I can give you the most emphatic 
assurance that we shall continue to respect her full sovereignty.”’ 

He added that he never formed conjectural plans for dealing with 
situations that had not yet developed. 

Demonstrations in Warsaw demanding action against Lithuania 
were dispersed by the police, who made many arrests. 

March 23.—Col. Beck, speaking in the Senate on the dispute with 
Lithuania, said that the shooting of the frontier guard was “a mere 
fragment of an important international problem.” ‘“‘ The realization,” 
he went on, “that we had exhausted all our diplomatic means for 
improving the former situation coincided with a period in which—as 
I stated in Parliament in January—there was a considerable weakening 
in the institutions and methods of international life. In comparing the 
views of our Government with the growing nervousness over the 
development of the general situation, I have repeatedly noticed, on the 
one hand, the vital need for an understanding between States. . . 
There is, on the other hand, the old simple and well-tested means of 
direct diplomatic contact.” 

He refused to believe that there was any lack of good-will on the 
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Lithuanian side ; and while he fully recognized the right of Lithuania 
to ‘conduct her own policy,’ he insisted that it must be “ really her 
own. 

March 23.—Many cases of anti-Semitic outrages were reported, 
attributed in part to a run on the banks. Jews trying to draw their 
savings from the banks were beaten. 

March 24.—German views of the settlement with Lithuania. (See 
Germany. External Affairs.) 

March 25.—Representatives of the Government met Lithuanian 
representatives at Augustow to make arrangements for establishing 
diplomatic relations. This was the first meeting to take place on Polish 
soil. 

The Seym passed a law depriving of Polish citizenship everyone 
who lived abroad and worked to the detriment of the Polish State, 
or who remained abroad 5 years after the reconstitution of the State 
(in 1918) and lost contact with Poland. (Many Polish Jews were 
reported to be attempting to return from Austria.) 


South Africa 

March 15.—General Smuts, speaking in Parliament, refused to 
idmit that the League of Nations was dead, and said it was only 
sleeping. There were only two courses before the world, “ either the 
way of the League—the way of consultation and understanding—or 
to fight it out to the destruction of civilization and the world. I do 
not believe that mankind, unless it becomes bereft of all reason, will 
choose the second course.” 

He thought that the realization of the tremendous dangers ahead 
would call a pause, and the nations would realize that there was a 
better way, and that that better way was the League. “I hope that, 
when certain amendments are made in the Covenant,” he added, “ it 
will lead us into new paths of peace.” 

As to their own war obligations, he said they were bound by the 
Covenant ; technically and legally they had no other liabilities. 


Spain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 15.—The insurgents entered Caspe, on the Ebro, but the 
Government forces continued to attack them on the outskirts. 

March 16.—In Madrid special tribunals set up to deal with cases 
of treason, espionage, etc., began their work. 

March 17.—Caspe was occupied, and many prisoners and material 
taken. 

Barcelona was bombed 8 times within 15 hours, and hundreds of 
people killed in the crowded parts of the city. 

March 18.—The death roll in Barcelona in 18 air raids which had 
taken place since March 16 was officially estimated at 610 killed and 
1,110 wounded. 

Among the killed was the French Vice-Consul, and the wounded 
included the Brazilian Ambassador and other Diplomatic and Consular 
officials. 

The Catalan Government issued a Note expressing solidarity with 
the Valencia Government because ‘“‘ the Catalan people understand 
what the war means both for the independence of the Republic and for 
Catalan liberties.”’ 
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March 20.—The total killed in air raids at Barcelona was placed 
at nearly goo. 

March 21.—Tarragona, Reus, Bernicarlo, and Sagunto were raided 
and much damage done. 

March 22z.—General Franco opened a new offensive in the Huesca 
area with fresh troops, attacking from the north and the south and 
taking many prisoners. 

March 23.—General Yagué’s Moroccan Army Corps crossed the 
Ebro east of Saragossa, after severe fighting. 

In the Huesca area the insurgents occupied two villages due north 
of the town and the hills dominating the road to Jaca. Their forces 
operating from west of Huesca captured Tardienta, 12 miles seuth of it. 


March 24.—The Aragon corps holding the Tardienta front occupied 
several villages on the Flumen river and so freed the railway between 
Saragossa and Huesca. Another column south of Tardienta occupied 
the heights dominating the Tardienta-Lerida railway. 

Barcelona reports stated that General Franco’s forces had been 
reinforced by the arrival of 30,000 Moors during the past 2 months. 

March 25.—The insurgent fronts in Northern and Southern 
Aragon were joined in one line 100 miles long from north of Huesca 
to south of the Alcaniz-Montalban road. 

March 27.—The insurgents entered Catalonia within 20 miles of 
Lerida, and further south reached the border of Castellon, a province of 
Valencia. 

March 28.—The insurgents entered Barbastro, due east of Huesca, 
and occupied the line of Republican fortifications along the whole left 
bank of the River Cinca. They planted their standard on Catalan soil 
for the first time. 

Barcelona reports attributed the defeat to the severe bombing 
from the air, carried out by some 200 aeroplanes. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 15.—The Republican Government informed the British and 
French Governments that they had “ received definite information that 
Germany is preparing fresh intervention in Spain. Thirty thousand 
storm troopers and their officers, specially trained in infantry and 
artillery technique by Reichswehr experts, left Germany for Spain on 
Monday in German ships.”’ 

The Ministry of Defence issued a statement in Barcelona giving 
particulars of the German air forces on the Aragon front as two groups 
of 4 squadrons of bombers, two groups of pursuit planes of 4 squadrons 
each, 2 squadrons of Heinkel 51 machines, one patrol of Heinkel 45 
machines, and one group of 2 squadrons of reconnaissance machines. 

The British steamer Stanwell was bombed in Tarragona harbour 
by insurgent aircraft. Two members of the crew and a Danish Non- 
Intervention observer were killed. 

The Italian command at General Franco’s H.Q. at Salamanca 
issued a communiqué stating that Italian Legionaries occupied Alcaniz 
and Caspe and the hills round, and took 1,500 prisoners, including a 
French Army officer and two senior Spanish commanders. 

On the Granada front Italians had repulsed attacks in the Mori! 
sector, and their aircraft brought down 7 Government machines. 
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March 18.—General Franco issued a statement reading: ‘ Not 
an inch of territory will be detached from Spain for the benefit of a 
foreign Power after our complete victory. There are fewer foreign 
combatants to-day in Nationalist Spain than there were a year ago. 
It is untrue that others are en route to Spain. .. .” 

Statement in Parliament ve the raids on Barcelona. (See Great 
Britain. External Affairs.) 

March 19.—Communication from British Government re attacks 
on Barcelona. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

The Salamanca authorities received from the French representative 
a Note strongly urging the abandonment of the systematic air raids on 
Barcelona. 

March 20.—The authorities at Burgos, in a statement, pointed 
out that there were large numbers of their supporters in Barcelona, 
so that indiscriminate bombing would be as likely to kill friend as foe. 
Further, the city was not an “‘ open’ town, and many buildings such 
as the University, the old Bank of Spain, the Jesuit College, etc., were 
used as war depéts or for anti-aircraft batteries. Barracks and 
munition factories were in the central part of the city. 

March 21.—The British Consul-General in Barcelona advised all 
British nationals to leave, and stated that a warship would arrive on 
March 23 to evacuate them. 

The Republican Government informed the British and French 
Governments that a large quantity of German and Italian war material 
had recently reached insurgent posts ; e.g., the Deutschland had landed 
material at Ceuta, and Italian and Spanish ships at Seville, Algeciras, 
Teneriffe, and Laraiche. 

Four squadrons of Heinkel III bombing machines had arrived at 
Palma on March 4, and 6 Heinkel bombers at Melilla on March 12. 

They stated that General Franco had 150 Fiat 32 machines, 100 
Savoia 81, 30 Stormi, and 40 Alfa-Romeo planes, and 40 Junkers, 
40 Heinkels, 40 Dorniers, and many others. 

Large numbers of Italians had landed at Cadiz and other southern 


ports. 
March 24.—Some 20 British subjects left Barcelona in a British 
warship. 

March 25.—The Salamanca authorities received a Note from the 
British Chief Agent stating that the British Government held General 
Franco responsible for the sinking of the Endymion on Jan. 31. After 
full investigation they had no doubt that the torpedo which sank it 
was fired by one of his submarines. 

March 28.—The Salamanca Government, in reply to the British 
Note re the bombing of Barcelona, stated that, while it was realized 
that the Note was inspired by purely humanitarian motives, Barcelona 
did in fact constitute an important military objective owing to the 
number of factories, etc., in the city. 

General Franco had endeavoured, and would continue to endeavour, 
to restrict aerial activity in towns, and only employ it when military 
necessity left no alternative. 


THE POWERS AND NON-INTERVENTION 
March 27.—Italian Statement re losses in Spain and part played 
by Italian troops. (See Italy. External Affairs). 
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Sweden 
March 16.—The Prime Minister, in the Riksdag, asked that an 


extra grant of 50 million kronor ({2} million) should be placed at the 
Government’s disposal immediately for defence. An extra grant of 
20 millions for anti-aircraft defence had previously been asked for. 


Switzerland 

March 21.—The President of the Confederation, speaking in 
Parliament, said the recent modification in the map of Europe could 
not weaken or affect the political position of Switzerland, whose inde- 
pendence and neutrality were more than ever indispensable for ensuring 
the balance in Europe. 

The Swiss people would defend their independence and their 
country to the last drop of their blood. Switzerland must therefore 
pursue negotiations to make her complete neutrality recognized ; every 
ambiguity on that score must be dispelled. 

The statement was received with unanimous applause and approved 
without reserve. 

The Secretariat of the World Jewish Congress issued a communiqué 
at Geneva stating that the persecution of the Jews in Austria was more 
brutal than in the Reich. Hundreds of Jews had committed suicide, 
and the offices of all Jewish organizations had been closed and all 
funds seized. 


U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 21.—The House of Representatives, by 291 votes to roo, 
passed the Supplementary Armaments Bill. It authorized the building 
of 46 warships, including 3 battleships, 22 auxiliary craft, and 950 
aeroplanes. 

March 28.—The Senate, by 49 votes to 42, passed the Government 
Reorganization Bill, delegating to the President for 2 years powers to 
consolidate, rearrange, and eliminate executive bureaux on the lines 
recommended in Jan. 1937, by the Brownlow Committee. 

The Treasury reduced the price for foreign silver from 45 to 44 
cents. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 17.—Mr. Hull, in a speech to the Press Club in Washington 
on foreign policy, said ‘‘the momentous question is whether the 
doctrine of force shall become enthroned once more and bring in its 
wake inexorably international anarchy and a relapse into barbarism, 
or whether this and other peaceful nations, fervently attached to the 
principles which underlie international order, shall work unceasingly— 
singly or in co-operation with each other as circumstances, their 
traditional policies and practices, and their enlightened self-interest 
may dictate—to promote and preserve law, order, morality, and justice 
as the unshakable bases of civilized international relations.”’ 

They might turn their backs on the whole problem, but they 
should have no illusions as to what such a course of action would 
involve for them as a nation. It would mean a break with their past, 
and a voluntary abandonment of some of the most important things 
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that had made them a great nation. It would mean an abject retreat 
before those forces which they had always consistently opposed. 

It would mean that their security would be menaced in proportion 
as other nations came to believe that they did not intend to afford 
protection to their legitimate national interests abroad but, on the 
contrary, intended to abandon them at the first sign of danger. Under 
such conditions, he said, “‘ the sphere of our international relationships 
—economic, cultural, intellectual—would necessarily shrink and shrivel 
until we would stand practically alone among the nations, a self- 
constituted hermit State.” 

Thrown back on their own resources they would have to reorganize 
their entire social and economic structure, and the process of adaptation 
would mean less production at higher costs, lower living standards, 
regimentation in every phase of life, etc. 

‘ All this,” he said, ‘‘ we would be doing in pursuit of the notion 
that by so doing we would avoid war. Reason and experience definitely 
point to the contrary. Isolation is not a means to security, it is a 
fruitful source of insecurity.” 

Later he said, “‘ Only by making our reasonable contribution to a 
firm establishment of a world order based on law can we keep the 
problem of our own security in proper perspective, and thus discharge 
our responsibility to ourselves. . . . Those who contend that we can 
and should abandon and surrender principles in one half of the world 
clearly show that they have little or no conception of the extent to 
which situations and developments in any part of the world of to-day 
affect inevitably situations and conditions in other parts of the world.”’ 

The triumph of the seclusionist viewpoint would carry the whole 
world back to the conditions of mediaeval chaos, ‘“‘ conditions toward 
which some parts of both the Eastern and Western world are already 
moving. 

March 18.—Mr. Kennedy’s speech in London. (See Great Britain. 
External Affairs.) 

March 19.—Mr. Hull intimated that the Government had accepted 
the disappearance of Austria as fait accompli, but added that “ the 
extent to which the Austrian incident or any similar incident is calcu- 
lated to endanger the maintenance of peace and the preservation of 
the principles in which this Government believe is, of course, a matter 
of serious concern to the Government of the United States.”’ 

March 21.—Mr. Hull stated that reports from Barcelona left no 
doubt of the appalling loss of civilian life, and explained that the 
American position towards it was based, first on considerations of 
humanity, and secondly on the consideration that no theory of war 
could possibly excuse such conduct. 

He said he felt he was speaking for the whole nation when he 
voiced his sense of horror and expressed his earnest hope that in future 
civilian centres of population would not be made the objectives of 
military bombing from the air. 

March 22.—The Government submitted to the Japanese Govern- 
ment a claim for $2,214,007 for losses, death, and injuries arising out 
of the sinking of the Panay. 

__ The oil companies in Mexico filed a brief with Mr. Hull asking the 
Government to make representations on their behalf to the Mexican 
Government. 
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March 24.—The State Department announced that the Government 
had become “‘ so impressed with the urgency of the problem of political 
refugees’ that they had addressed to a number of Governments in 
Europe and America a proposal that an international committee should 
be formed to deal with it. 

They believed that ‘a speedy co-operative effort under Govern- 
mental supervision is necessary if widespread suffering is to be averted,” 

The European Governments to whom the proposal was sent were 
Belgium, France, Great Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, and Switzerland. 

March 27.— Japanese acceptance of demands re the Panay incident, 
and the Alaskan fisheries. (See Japan.) 

Announcement by President of Mexico re cessation of silver 
purchasing by the U.S. Government. (See Mexico.) 


U.S.S.R. 

March 15.—A Government spokesman in Moscow told the press 
that the Soviet would go to the aid of Czechoslovakia if she were 
attacked, provided France did likewise. 

March 17.—M. Litvinoff handed representatives of the foreign 
press a statement pointing out that the violence represented by the 
seizure of Austria had been perpetrated in the centre of Europe and 
had created an indubitable menace not only for the 11 countries now 
contiguous with the aggressor, but also for all the European States, 
and not only the European ones. 

The Soviet Government, being aware of the implications of this 
danger and of its obligations and responsibilities, was “‘ ready as before 
to participate in collective actions which would be decided upon jointly 
with it and which would aim at checking the further development of 
aggression and at eliminating the increased danger of a new world 
massacre.” 

It was prepared to take up in the League or outside of it the 
discussion of the practical measures the circumstances demanded. 
“It may be too late to-morrow, but to-day the time for it is not yet 
gone if all the States, and the great Powers in particular, take a firm 
and unambiguous stand in regard to the problem of the collective 
salvation of peace.” 

M. Litvinoff stated that when the Ambassadors presented the 
statement to the respective Governments they would enquire about 
their willingness to join in discussing measures ; they would not present 
it to the German, Italian, or Japanese Governments. 

He reiterated that the Soviets would stand by their signature to 
the Treaty with Czechoslovakia, but if France did not march they 
would feel free to act as they chose. Asked how Russia could reach 
her ally he said ‘‘ if the non-aggressive nations take up that problem 
seriously it can be solved.” 

To the correspondent of the Polish official agency he said, ‘‘ Your 
Government says it did not address an ultimatum to Lithuania, but 
it smells like one to me. If you say the situation is not serious I hope 
you are right ; but it looks serious to me. We informed your Govern- 
ment in the friendliest manner about our anxiety on this point. . . . 

March 18.—The Government transmitted Notes to the British, 
French, and U.S. Governments proposing that statesmen from the 
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4 countries should meet and see what could be done collectively to 
prevent further aggression. 

March 27.—Government representations to Japan re instalment 
of purchase price of the C.E.R. (See Japan.) 

March 28.—The execution was announced of 1g senior officials of the 
Republic of Kazakstan, including a former President. 


Vatican City 

March 15.—The Osservatore Romano stated that the news reaching 
the Vatican about the Church in Austria was very disturbing. Restric- 
tive measures had been taken against members of the clergy and 
Catholic institutions, and there had been demonstrations against the 
Archbishop of Vienna, and disquieting reports of other activities and 
tendencies hostile to religion. 

March 19.—French appeal to the Holy See ve bombing of Barcelona. 
(See France. External Affairs.) 

March 23.—It was announced that the Pope had, on March 2r, 
instructed the Envoy to Salamanca to protest urgently against the 
bombing of Barcelona. The step was taken on his Holiness’s own 
initiative. 

The Osservatore Romano published a list of indignities stated to 
have been committed on Roman Catholic clergy and institutions in 
Austria. The Bishop of Graz had been mobbed and imprisoned, after 
his palace had been broken into. Released later, he had been told 
that his arrest had been to protect him from Communists. 

The Archbishop of Salzburg had been searched and five priests 
of his diocese imprisoned. The Catholic press in Austria had been 
suppressed. 

The Osservatore Romano also protested against alleged anti-Clerical 
atrocities by the Government forces in Spain, stating that 65 priests 
had been massacred by Communists at Teruel on Jan. 27. 


Yugoslavia 

March 16.—The Prime Minister stated in the Senate that when 
in Berlin in January he had been assured that the course of events 
between Germany and Austria would depend on the loyal application 
of the agreement of July, 1936. Herr Hitler had told him that Germany 
desired a strong Yugoslavia, and the official representative of the Reich 
Government had emphasized after the Amschluss that the frontier 
between Yugoslavia and Germany was inviolable. 

He believed that the question of the Slovene minority in Austria 
would be solved amicably, because it was dependent on friendship 
between Yugoslavia and Germany. Germany had already given 
assurances to the Government in Prague. 

Dr. Stoyadinovitch added that Yugoslavia stood by her obligations 
towards Czechoslovakia as defined by the Pact of the Little Entente. 

_ A deputation of Slovenes from Carinthia told the Premier that the 
—- there had been treated badly since the Nazis took over 
Austria. 
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April 2 .... 
April 4 .... 


April 4 .... 
April 5 .... 


April 5 .... 
April 21 
April 22 


April 25 


April 28 
April 28 
May 2 
May 2 


May 4 
May 9 
May 9 
May [4 .... 
May 16 ..... 
May 17 .... 


May 18 .... 
May 23 .... 
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May 23 .... 
May 23-27 
May 25 .... 
June 6 


June 8 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


The General Election 


*Committee of —— of Legal Status 6 
Women me 


*Committee of Semsiis on the Application 
of Conventions. I.L.O. 


Conference of Foreign Ministers of esti, 
Finland, Sweden, and Denmark are 


*Permanent Central Opium Board .... 
*Advisory Committee on Social Questions .... 


*Advisory Committee on Salaried saciid ees. 
L.L.O. : 


*Governing Body of Organisation « 4 Intel- 
lectual Co-operation : oo 


*Supervisory Commission 
*83rd Session of the Governing Body LL. O. 
*Committee on International Loan Contracts 
*Advisory Committee on Management. 
1.L.O. i a ne ss 

*Administrative Tribunal 
*ro1st Session of League Council 

Conference of the Oslo Powers 

1oth International Congress on Cheaitcy: 
*Sub-Committee on Drug Seizures .... 


General Council of International edecemesl 
of Trade Unions = Sai ae. 


The General Election ' 
2nd Agricultural Pan-European Cumtetenes 


** Conversation ’’ of International Students’ 
Organisation 


*Preparatory Committee on the Limitation 
of Poppy Cultivation jada ae 


International Studies Conference .... 
World Eucharistic Congress ses 
*Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium, 


*Permanent intense c ommission . 
*Health Committee 


International Congress of. “Antropological 
and Ethnological Sciences 5s 


World Power Conference 
* League of Nations or International Ldbent Office. 


Egypt 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Oslo 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Geneva 


Paris 

Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Oslo 
Rome 
Geneva 


Oslo 
South Africa 


Prague 
Luxemburg 


Geneva 
Prague 
Budapest 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Copenhagen 
Vienna 
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